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CHAPTER THE FIRST 
GREAT DOINGS AT LYNHURST 


BOUT six o’clock one fine evening towards the end of 

May, in the year 1805, the wide open space in front of 

the Angel Inn at Lynhurst was a scene of unusual 

animation. All the village, old and young, appeared to 
be gathered there. It was common enough at that hour to find 
' some of the inhabitants on the spot, seated on benches or posts, 
or lolling against the wall, for the London coach arrived at six 
every day, and its arrival was always an event in the parish. 
But to-day it happened, for the first time in the memory of the 
oldest gaffer, that the four steaming horses pulled up at the yard 
gate at the same moment as the Lynhurst Fencibles were dis- 
missed by their commanding officer; and the Fencibles, returning 
from drill, had been followed up the street by their admiring 
neighbours, who had not yet become accustomed to the sight 
of these brave defenders of their country. 

So remarkable a coincidence set the tongues of the onlookers 
wagging. 

‘“* Never in my born days hev I seed such a noble sight,” says 
one bent old greybeard, leaning on a shepherd’s crook. 

“Ay, and maybe ye never will again,” rejoins the village 
smith, who is leaning against the wall with his brawny arms 
folded on his apron. “ Yer getting old, gaffer, that’s what ’tis. 
But I won’t deny ’twas an uncommon deed o’ Providence to 
bring coach and sojers together just that very minute, coming 
different ways too. Them above must ha’ kept a wonderful 
sharp eye on the clock.” 

There was a laugh from the midst of a huge chestnut tree 
that flung its branches wide across the cobbled space in front of 
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the inn. The smith turned his face upward, but the foliage was 
thick, and he could descry nothing but a stirring of the leaves. 
He looked a question round among his friends, jerking his thumb 
towards the tree. 

“Tis they two boys,” a man murmured, with a wink. 

“Them?” said the smith, winking back. 

“ Ay; I seed ’em climb up aloft just afore you came.” 

“Ay, and how they do grow,’ mumbled an old woman. 
“And always together they be; they might be twinses, that’s 
what I say.” 

“True, they do grow,” mumbled the ancient shepherd : 
“ srow in wickedness. Young limbs o’ Satan, that’s what I call 
"em. I ask you, now: was there ever a mischievious prank com- 
mitted anywhere in the parish but they two young raskils was at 
the bottom o’t? Who was it painted blue stripes on Farmer 
West’s bull? I ask you that question, neighbours.” 

“*Twarn’t never proved,” said the smith. “ Besides, that 
there bull is a rare savage beast. Farmer West hadn’t ought to 
kep’ him in a meadow where there was a footpath.” 

“You may talk, neighbour,” said the shepherd, striking his 
crook on the ground, “‘ but what I say is, deny it who can, bulls 
was never meant to be leopards or zeberers. Bain’t in the way of 
pans or grace. And who locked Constable in belfry? Tell me 
that.” 

“Why, sarved un right. Constable’s too hot in the head. 
"Twas a cooling physic for him, and he’s all the better for it, as 
we all do know.” 

This conversation had passed in low tones, out of hearing by 
the subjects of it ensconced in the tree. Had they heard it, they 
would only have nudged each other and chuckled. Jack Young— 
or Young Jack as he was commonly known, in distinction from 
his father Dr. John Young—had been amusing himself in the 
garden with his chum Oliver, the young brother of Squire Dash- 
wood, when he was attracted by the squealing of a fife and the 
rub-a-dub of a drum. The two boys had run into the street in 
time to see the newly-enrolled Fencibles—a company of some 
twoscore villagers just provided with their uniforms,—march 
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past behind a stout retired major on horseback. They had 
followed with the crowd, and on arriving before the inn had 
climbed into the chestnut tree to get what amusement they could 
from watching the clumsy movements of the recruits. 

Those were the days when Bonaparte held a large army in 
camp on the cliffs above Boulogne, and England shivered in daily 
expectation of an invasion. The Government had ordered the 
Lords Lieutenant of the counties to enroll volunteers for the 
country’s defence, and there was scarcely a village in the land 
that did not furnish its quota. They were armed with firelocks 
or pikes: they drilled for two hours every Sunday and on such 
other days as were convenient, and their arms when not in use 
were commonly stacked in the churches. Lynhurst, a consider- 
able village in Sussex, had responded nobly to the call, and its 
-tradesmen, artisans and farmer folk were in the full flush of a 
new-born martial ardour. 

Young Jack and his chum in their leafy perch got as much 
amusement as they expected. At the word “ Dismiss” the 
Fencibles flocked as one man to the inn-door, eager to quench 
the thirst begotten of drilling in the warm afternoon. The 
passengers who had alighted from the coach being beset by a 
similar urgency, there was a competition between the two parties 
in the taproom and at the bar, and through the open door and 
window came waves of clamour. Bricknall the innkeeper by force 
of habit attended to the strangers first, to the indignation of his 
local customers. A voice was heard loudly protesting. 

“Tis a dom shame, I tell ’ee. We did ought to come first, 
being neighbours and friends, ay, and serving our country in the 
sweat of our brow. Where’ll you be, Ted Bricknall, when the 
Frenchies come a-rampaging over the land, if we bain’t here to 
defend ’ee? I ask ’ee that. But no, we bain’t of no account; 
we may swink and sweat, every man of us ready to shed our blood 
for ’ee, and our throats dry as tinder for want of a drop of ale. 
Here’s a reward for bravery!” 

“ All in good time, neighbours,” said the innkeeper good- 
humouredly. ‘Coach must leave to time, you know. You'll 
enjoy your ale all the better for waiting a bit.” 
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There was a lull; then uproar broke out again. Upway the 
miller had come to loggerheads with the tapster, who had bluntly 
refused his demand for ale until the passengers had been 
served. 

“ You’re an inseck, a maggot, Tom Rayner,” roared the miller. 
“And I tell ’ee to your face, the sooner you bundles out of 
village, you and your brother Joe, too, the better village will be. 
You’re poison, both of you. The very look of you would curdle 
milk. Give me my pint, I say.” ' 

The tapster made a surly response, and blows might have 
followed had not clattering hoofs and rumbling wheels at that 
moment diverted attention to the street. An open two-horsed 
chaise, driven by a postilion in livery, passed rapidly westward 
towards the moors. 

‘“‘ Tis Lord Petersfield,” said several voices together. 

The villagers in the street touched their caps or forelocks as 
the vehicle swept by. The occupant of the chaise, a thin elderly 
gentleman in a white hat and voluminous cloak, acknowledged 
the greetings with languid movements of his hand, and was borne 
out of sight. 

““T reckon there’s a rare pack of knowledge under that hat,” 
remarked the smith, still lolling against the wall. 

‘“ Ay, true,” said the shepherd. ‘“‘ More knowledge than hair, 
hee! hee! They do say as hair don’t grow on brains. My 
poll’s well thatched, thanks be.” 

“Ah, my lord knows a few things in his powerful brain: all 
the King’s secrets, I shouldn’t wonder. They do say he’s a 
mighty hard thinker, and sits up all night making plans to best 
that there Bonaparty, and it makes him that thin and peaky he’s 
no better than skin and bone.” 

““ Ay, and when he’s far gone the King sends him down to 
fatten among us and the pigs, and that’s a great honour for the 
parish, when all’s said and done.” 

~ A great honour indeed, and one that you rightly value, my 
friend,” said a newcomer. He was a tall dark man, well dressed 
in a somewhat unusual style. The boys in the tree had noticed 
him, some minutes before, coming up the road. He had swept 
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off his hat and bowed low as my lord passed him, and stood for 
a while looking after the chaise. His voice was low and rather 
thick; he had a hearty manner. 

“ Ay, sir, my lord’s a neighbour as we’re proud of,” said the 
smith. ‘‘ We don’t see him in these parts as often as we’d 
like to.” 

“ Affairs of state keep him in the capital,” was the answer. 
“Our country is lucky in having such great men to serve her. 
Good evening to you, friends.” 

““Qur country, says he,” whispered Oliver to Young Jack. 
“ Like his cheek.” 

A ae anyone could tell he was a foreigner by his voice. What 
is he 

*“* Some say Dutch, some say German. I don’t know what he 
is. My brother says he’s very civil, and by all accounts he spends 
his money pretty freely.” 

“Is it true that he lives all alone at the Grange? ” 

““Except for one servant, a queer little black-faced fellow, 
almost a negro. He told my brother he’s a great traveller, and I 
suppose he picked up the blackamoor somewhere abroad. 
Travellers often have strange tastes. But I say, I wonder how 

‘long we'll have to wait here?” 

“Till they’re half fuddled, I suppose. I hope they won't 
be too long, or it’ll be dark, and they won’t see.” 

The horses having been changed, the coach drove off, and 
the villagers were able to obtain the ale they craved. From 
the inn came the clatter of pewters and the slow sing-song of 
Sussex voices. The groups outside split up and melted away, 
and presently there were no onlookers except the two in the 
tree. 

It was growing dusk when the company in the inn began to 
break up. The Fencibles came out by twos and threes, and went 
off in different directions. At last a party of some half-dozen 
emerged together, and set out at a leisurely shamble along the 
road leading westward. Filled with old ale, they were talking 
in valorous strain. 

“Tet the Frenchies come, that’s what I say,’ 


cried one, 
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flourishing a stick: his firelock was stacked with the others. 
“I'll hold my gun so, and as soon as I sees the enemy, slap-bang 
I goes, and there’s a head clean strook off the trunk.” 

“ Your gun won’t do that, Abel,” said a stout countryman, 
laughing. ‘‘ That’s for the sword. You sends your bullet through 
the carcase fust, then you ups with your sword and cuts off the 
head like as David did with the giant. That’s the way of war 
to this day, neighbours.” 

The boys grinned. 

“ They’re ripe, Nolly,” said Young Jack ina whisper. “ Look, 
there’s Bill Statham, and Ned Poulter, and Dick Canter, and 
Harry Squibbs, and old Snodgrass—all for our road. We'll let 
them get a little way on, then we’ll slip down and go round by 
Oak Lane. There’s plenty of time.” 

The valiant warriors somewhat unsteadily pursued their way. 
One broke into song. 


When Bonaparty shows his nose 
Down along, down along, 

And comes a-treading on our toes, 
Down along, down along, 

Us Fencibles with sword and gun 

We'll send him quick to Kingdom come, 
Down along, down along. 


The forms faded away into the dusk, the voices sank to a murmur; 
then the boys slid from their perch, ran into a cross lane behind 
the inn, and disappeared. 

The six Fencibles passed down the village street, left the houses 
behind them, and proceeded along the road, which now wound 
between hedges, broken here and there by gates. Presently, at 
the end of a drive that dipped to the left, there loomed up a small 
gabled house. 

“I reckon as Squire be glad to have the Grange occypied 
again,” said one of the men. 

““ Ay, you’re right there, Dick Canter,” said another. ‘‘ The 
new man be a very nice gentleman, too. How do ’ee say his 
name?” 

“I says Shiner; a good cheerful name I calls it, though Dr. 
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Young give it a twist of his tongue that fair bothered me when 
he named the man.” 

“ He bain’t afeared o’ the ghost, seemingly,” said Snodgrass the 
shepherd. “‘ There’s many a brave man as wouldn’t care to be 
in that old ancient house after dark.” 

“Now don’t ’ee talk of ghosteses, shepherd,” said Harry 
Squibbs, a middle-aged dairyman who had been walking on the 
outside of the group, but now pushed his way into the midst. 
“T’m not afeared, not me; but I don’t like to hear such terrible 

things talked about.” 

“I don’t believe in that there ghost,” said Poulter fearlessly. 
‘Tis just an old woman’s tale. Besides, what is ghosteses ? ” 

No one seemed inclined to hazard a reply until the question 
was repeated. 

~ “ Ghosteses be spirits, everyone knows that,” said old Snod- 
rass then. ‘‘ All white they be, and you can walk right through 

“Well then, what’s to be afeared of?” asked Poulter 
triumphantly. ‘ They can’t do no more harm than a shadder.” 

“Don’t talk of ’em,” pleaded Squibbs. ‘We be coming to 
haunted avenue, and though I’m not afeared, I’d rayther keep my 
mind to solid things just there.” 

For some two hundred yards the road ran through a tunnel 
of beeches, which were not yet in full leaf, and allowed the twilight 
to filter through. The avenue was reputed to be haunted by the 
ghost of a pedlar who had been murdered there. When the 
countrymen moved under the overarching shade they drew a 
little closer together, even the most valiant of them, and their 
voices hushed. 

Halfway along the avenue there was a break in the trees on 
the right. A gate led into the parson’s meadow. The Fencibles 
had come within a few yards of it when Dick Canter suddenly 
clutched the arm of Squibbs next to him. 

“‘ What’s that?” he said in a hollow whisper. 

The rest halted as he pointed to the right, and pressed close 
together. Facing them across the gate was a strange figure, 
terrifying in the dusk. It was a creature with two great eyes 
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in a white face, surmounted by horns. The lower part of the 
face seemed to be swathed in a white neck-cloth, and white 
draperies floated behind. 

As the Fencibles came to a stand in a shuddering group, the 
face turned slowly towards them, and a muffled moan was 


heard. 


“Tis the ghost!” cried Squibbs in a scream. 

He burst from the group and ran with all his might back 
along the road. As with stampeding cattle, his companions 
were infected by his fright. They all wheeled about and followed 
him at their best pace, old Snodgrass beseeching the others not 
to desert him, but to help his aged limbs. And ten minutes 
afterwards six breathless shaken men, in the taproom of the Angel 
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Inn, were making the blood of the company there run cold with 
their tale of the monstrous apparition. 

Young Jack and Oliver repressed their laughter with difficulty 
until the Fencibles were out of sight and hearing. Then, hugging 
each other in their glee, they came out from among the trees 
and whooped with delight. 

“ Splendid, Jack!” cried Oliver. “The best yet!” 

“T nearly burst when Squibbs yelled ‘the ghost,’”’ Jack 
rejoined. “ And didn’t they run!” 

“You won’t tell anyone? ” 

“Not I. It would spoil the fun.” 

A plaintive moo was heard, and the boys laughed again. 

““We must let Whiteface go now,” said Jack. ‘‘ Pity she 
can’t see the fun of it.” : 

The boys went to the head of the parson’s cow, untied the 
_ cords that held her to the gatepost, and removed their shirts 
from her face and neck. ‘These they rolled up and tucked under 
their arms. 

“ Now for home,” said Oliver. ‘ Shall I see you to-morrow ? ” 

“Don’t know. Perhaps. Good-night, Nolly.” 

They parted, and set off in opposite directions, Oliver down 
the road towards the Manor House where he lived with his brother 
_ the Squire, and Young Jack to his father’s house in the village. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND 
THE TENANT OF THE GRANGE 


HEN Young Jack entered the breakfast-room next 
morning his father and mother were already at table. 
“Yes, my dear,’ Mrs. Young was saying, “ the 
maids are quite scared. The poor men declare that 
on the way home last night after their drill they met a fearful 
monster in the long avenue. It attacked them, and there was 
a most dreadful fight, and the monster disappeared in a cloud 
of smoke.” 
“ Fudge!” said the doctor. “ Where did you get that cock- 
and-bull story, pray?” 
““ Gideon had it from the postilion at the Angel, and he told 
Molly, and * 
“Jack, what time did you get home last night?” asked the 
doctor, with a quick look up at his son. 
“ About half-past eight, sir,” replied Jack, banishing the smile 
that his mother’s story had brought to his face. 
“ Been with young Dashwood, eh?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Ah! Which of you was the monster? ” 
“ Neither, sir; it was Parson’s cow.” 
Jack could not repress a smile. His father’s mouth twitched. 
“You'll get your breeches leathered one of these days, my lad. 
But now listen to me. I have to hurry to a bad case at Melsted, 
and I want you to carry a bottle of medicine to the Grange. Mr. 
Schreiner’s down with marsh fever.” 
“ I saw him at the inn yesterday, sir: he seemed all right.” 
“ He was taken suddenly in the night; his servant called me 
up. Comes of living in such a pestilential place. They talk 
14 
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about a ghost, but there’s nothing wrong with the house except 
its low damp situation.” 

“Cannot Gideon take the medicine?” Mrs. Young asked. 

““ He’s to ride to Ayshott with a bottle, six miles the other 
way. ‘The walk won’t hurt the boy. I asked Mr. Schreiner if 
he would send his man for the stuff, but he said the nigger would 
be away. You'll find the bottle on the shelf in the surgery. Go 
directly after breakfast : don’t forget.” 

The doctor hurried over his meal in silence, glancing at the 
newspaper which had come down by coach the night before. 
In a few minutes he left the table to go to his room. When 
Jack had finished his breakfast, he got the bottle and went through 
the stable yard, from which he could gain the fields. Gideon, 
his father’s man, a one-armed old soldier, had harnessed the cob 
to the gig, and was saddling the chestnut mare for his own 
_ journey. 

** Morning, Master Jack,” he said. 

«Jolly morning, Gideon. I hear you’ve been terrifying the 
maids.” 

“‘ Young female creatures will swallow anything,” said Gideon, 
grinning. ‘‘ They bain’t scared worse than they stunpolls, I 
reckon. You terrified them proper.” 

By aay” 

** Ay, you and Master Dashwood between you. When Joe 
Rayner told me the tale I knowed it was you, but I didn’t 
say so. That there monster, now: how did you make him?” 

“‘ You’d better ask Oliver Dashwood. I’m off to the Grange 
with this medicine.” 

“To the Grange?’ Gideon looked uneasy. 

“Yes: Mr. Schreiner’s ill. What’s the matter?” 

‘1 wish the master had sent me instead of you.” 

“Why?” Jack knew very well what the answer would be. 

“‘ Because I can’t abear these foreigners,” said Gideon, drop- 
ping the stirrup leather he had been holding, and raising his 
fist. ‘I don’t trust em. I’ve been fighting foreigners ever since 
I was breeched, you may say, and though I won’t deny as some of 
‘em are good fighters, they’re not to be trusted—not like a Sussex 
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man. Did I ever tell ’ee what happened to me at Masulipatam 
in the year ’91?”’ 

“J don’t think so.” 

“Well, I was going out of cantonments one morning with a 
chit from my captain when Lordy, here comes the master.” 

He swung round, pulled down the stirrup, vaulted with © 
amazing agility into the saddle, and trotted out of the yard just 
in time to escape the doctor. 

Jack watched his father mount into the gig and drive away; 
then he leapt the fence and set off on his mile walk over the fields. 

Gideon’s dislike of foreigners made little impression on Jack. 
The stranger who, a few months before, had rented the long- 
unoccupied Grange from Squire Dashwood seemed to be a 
respectable member of society. He was affable with the villagers, 
and without showing any sign of pushfulness was becoming 
acquainted with the gentry of the neighbourhood. People 
regarded him as somewhat eccentric in renting an old, rather 
dilapidated house, lying low and reputed to be haunted; but 
then what could be expected of a foreigner? And who but a 
foreigner would live there alone with a wild-looking blackamoor ? 
True, he would have found it difficult to get English servants to 
live there. ‘The house contained hardly any furniture, so it was 
said. Nearly everything had been sold by young Squire Dash- 
wood, a year before, when he came of age, to pay his debts. 
Young Squire was a bit wild (so said the gossips), but bless your 
heart! ’twas only high spirits: he was frolicsome like a colt, 
but there was no vice in him. Generous with his money, kind to 
old folks and animals, no man’s enemy but his own—that was 
young Squire. 

Jack followed the footpath that led across the open fields, 
the ground rising in gentle slope. It was a clear bright morning, 
and his eyes rested with pleasure on the familiar features of the 
countryside. ‘There, on the left, where the enclosed fields ended, 
stretched a vast expanse of moorland, shining with golden gorse. 
Here and there among the green and gold showed the red walls 
and chimneys of some farmhouse or cottage. In the distance, 
on the skyline, he caught sight of the still, broken sails of Bycott 
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Mill, long since disused, a ruin. Below him, nestling in its 
wooded hollow, was the old Grange, his destination. To the 
right he could follow the windings of the highway, and trace, 
on the rising ground beyond, the by-road that led to the Manor 
House a mile or more beyond the Grange, and Alworthy Woods, 
where Oliver and he had often gone nutting, and the steep ascent 
of Squirrel Hill, bristling with pine and fir. 

As his eyes ranged from one object to another, they were 
suddenly caught by two figures, swiftly moving, in a field nearly 
half a mile to his left. He was long-sighted, and almost at once 
he recognised the larger of the two figures as Farmer West’s bull, 
chasing with head down a small oddly-shaped man. In another 
moment he recognised him too: it was the dwarfish black-skinned 
servant of Mr. Schreiner. Clearly he was running for his life, 
making towards an oak-tree that sprung from a thick hedge on 
the moorland side of the field. 

Jack watched the race with a detached excitement. Which 
would win, the man or the bull? It was two to one on the beast, 
he thought—and then realised with a sort of shock that if the 
bull won, the man was done for. Too far away to lend any help, 
he could only watch with increasing tenseness. ‘The man stumbles, 
the bull is gaining; the man is up again; he swerves; the bull 
loses a little ground; the man heads for the tree; the bull makes 
up on him rapidly, is almost on his heels. Ah! Jack heaved a 
sigh of relief. The dwarf had made an extraordinary leap into 

the tree. He clutched the lowest bough, and his feet dangled 
over the head of the charging bull. Jack fancied he heard the 
thud as the animal’s head crashed into the trunk. And there was 
the blackamoor swarming up into the tree like a monkey, and the 
bull raging and lashing its tail below. 

“‘ A narrow shave,” thought Jack. “‘ What now, I wonder? ” 

He waited a minute or two, and was just moving on when he 
caught sight of the dwarf on the rising ground beyond the tree. 
Evidently the man had paused to recover his breath, then dropped 
down on the far side of the hedge. He was trotting with a swing- 
ing motion towards the moors. Suddenly he halted, turned, and 
appeared to be scanning the countryside all around him. Jack, 
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for some reason of which he was at the moment unconscious, 
and for which afterwards he could not account, kept quite still. 
A few seconds later the dwarf turned again, set off at a trot, and 
was soon among the gorse bushes, coming into sight only now 
and then. 

“‘ Like a fox,” thought Jack. He had often watched a hunted 
animal slinking from cover to cover. “‘ What’s he doing in that 
direction ? ” ; ; 

Forgetful of his errand, he stood watching the little man’s 
furtive yet rapid progress through the gorse until he could no 
longer distinguish his form. 

““ Mr. Schreiner told Father the man would be away,” he said 
to himself. ‘“‘ Why couldn’t he come for the medicine? And 
where’s he going? ” 

Jack wore a puzzled, thoughtful look as he went on his way. 
Then he smiled, remembering the comical figure cut by the 
dwarf in his flight from the bull. But when, on rounding a hedge, 
he came in full view of the Grange, his amusement gave place 
to a strange feeling of forlornness. Even on this bright May 
morning the old building looked dismal, almost forbidding. Its 
walls were half covered with masses of unpruned ivy; some of 
its windows were shuttered; the garden was a wilderness, its 
paths green with moss and grass, the flowerbeds rank with thistles, 
the shrubs choked with bindweed, the ornamental pond covered 
with green scum. He wondered why the new tenant, who was 
said to have plenty of money, had not expended some of it in 
removing these traces of long neglect. 

Approaching the house from the side, he climbed the garden 
fence, swished through the unmown grass to the front door, 
and tugged at the bell-pull. There was no answering clang within, 
but a faint jangle of wire: clearly it was broken. He pulled 
again, and waited a few moments, then rapped sharply on the 
door. No one came: he caught no sound of footsteps. “ Per- 
haps Mr. Schreiner is in bed,” he thought: “ but if so, why 
did his servant leave him?” He tried the door: it was fast. 
Leaving the front, he went round the house; perhaps he could 
find entrance at the back. He passed the stable; the door was 
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open, and he saw Mr. Schreiner’s brown mare munching at her 
manger. He tried the kitchen door, then the door at the back 
leading to the garden: both were bolted. Fancying that he 
heard a slight sound far away in the house he returned to the 
front door and banged upon it. Still there was no answer. 

By this time he had lost patience. He took the bottle of 
medicine from his pocket and set it down on the doorstep, where 
it must be seen by anyone going in or coming out. “ Strange!” 
he thought. “ The medicine was wanted in a hurry.” 

He had gone a few yards down the moss-grown drive towards 
the road when there came to-his ears, from within the house, 
groans as of someone in pain. Startled, chilled by the sound, 
he was at first tempted to hurry away; but then reflected that he 
ought at least to see what was the matter, and help if he could. 
But what could he do? He remembered that a year or two 
ago, before the house was occupied, he had once got in with his 
friend Oliver through a lattice window high up in the pantry. 
They had gained it by climbing the ivy, and the catch of the 
window was broken. Perhaps it was broken still. 

Hurrying to the back, he pulled himself up by means of the 
stout stem of the ivy, found that the window was as he had last 
seen it, and made short work of clambering through it and 
dropping to the floor. The pantry door was not fastened; he 
went into the passage leading past the kitchen and dairy to the 
front of the house. A strange unaccountable feeling of nervous- 
ness caused him to tread lightly. When he came to the door of 
the dairy, which stood ajar, he jumped at a slight grinding sound 
that came from inside. ‘‘ Don’t be an idiot,” he said to himself, 
and pushed open the door. ‘To his amazement a horse, much 
the same colour as the mare in the stable, turned its head towards 
him, and examined him with mild enquiring eyes. The floor 
was littered with straw; a wooden trough on the bench against 
the wall served as a manger; and the horse, its headstall attached 
to a hook, was placidly munching its corn. 

Jack was now thoroughly puzzled and uneasy. There was 
ample room in the stable for a second horse; why then had this 
_ animal been stabled in the dairy? Was there any human being 
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in the house, or had the groan he had heard issued from the | 
horse? Once more he was assailed by a temptation to flee; but 
he pulled himself together, went on to the kitchen, and seeing 
that it was empty, passed through a swing-door in the passage into 
the main hall. Here the light was dim. 

And then sounds on the staircase above pulled him up short— 


= 


So 


shuffling footsteps, laboured breathing, groans. His heart in 
his mouth, he crouched down against the wall and watched. 
He saw a hand moving slowly down the rail of the staircase, and 
beyond the hand the form of Mr. Schreiner, in dressing-gown 
and nightcap, creeping painfully from stair to stair. At the 
bottom he paused, leaning on the newel-post, and Jack drew back, 
ready for instant flight. But Mr. Schreiner moved on slowly 
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towards the front door, and now Jack saw with astonishment 
that in his right hand he grasped a pistol. 

Coming to the door, he held the pistol behind his back while 
with his left hand he drew the bolts, and pulled the door towards 
him suddenly. For a few moments he appeared to be too intent 
on surveying the approach to the house to notice the bottle at 
his feet. Then he caught sight of it, picked it up eagerly, 
uncorked it and gulped a draught. Putting the bottle into the 
side pocket of his dressing-gown he threw another glance around, 
_ closed and bolted the door, and moved slowly back to the staircase. 

Jack had noiselessly drawn back, and watched the end of this 
strange performance round the edge of the swing-door. As soon 
as the sound of the shuffling footsteps had ceased he tiptoed 
to the pantry, climbed through the lattice, closed it behind 
him, and slid down the ivy to the ground. He crept to the 
shuttered side of the house, then ran under cover of a shrubbery 
to the road. 

*“‘ Great Cesar!” he said to himself. ‘‘ Here’s queer doings 
to tell Noll.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRD 
MAN TO MAN 


OUNG JACK had done his father’s errand; the rest 

of the day was his own. It was Saturday, a holiday 

from the parson’s tutoring which he shared with Oliver 

Dashwood. He set off across the fields towards his 
friend’s house, and before long met him. 

The two boys exchanged smiles at their recollection of the 
night’s prank. 

“‘T say, Noll, what d’you think of this?” said Jack. ‘‘ Father 
sent me with a bottle of physic to the Grange, and I couldn’t 
get in.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘“* Because the door was bolted, and the blackamoor was out. 
I saw him on the way, being chased by Farmer West’s bull. He 
was nearly caught, too; you should have seen him jump into 
the tree. But that wasn’t what I was going to tell you. Some- 
thing stranger than that. I couldn’t get in reat 

“You said that before. Where was Schreiner? ” 

“In bed, I think. But I'll tell you. I knocked; no good; 
doors bolted back and front; so I put the bottle on the doorstep 
and was coming away when I heard a sort of groan.” 

‘“ Goodness! You don’t mean to say you saw the ghost, 
in daylight ? ” 

“Of course not. That’s all stuff. But I knew Schreiner 
was ill, and I thought I ought to see if he was very bad, so I 


shinned up the ivy over the pantry, and got in by that window— 
you remember ? ” 


“Yes. What then? ” 
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“Why, I heard a little noise as I passed the dairy door, and 
poked my head in, and hang me if there wasn’t a horse.” 

“In the dairy ? ” 

“Yes. It’s been turned into a regular stable. And that’s 
not all. I was going along towards the front door when I heard 
someone coming downstairs. It was old Schreiner in his dressing- 
gown, and he was clutching a pistol.” 

“A pistol! What on earth for?” 

“ That’s what I’d like to know.” 

“ What then? ” 

“I skipped back so that he shouldn’t see me, and he went 
to the door and pulled it open suddenly, and looked all round 
as if he was afraid of seeing someone. I had banged at the door, 
but why should he be afraid at a knock? Well, he picked up the 
bottle and took a good pull at it, then bolted the door again and 
went upstairs. What do you think of that?” 

“‘ He’s a bit nappy. People get like it with fever, don’t they?” 

** Yes, but there’s the horse. His own mare is in the stable, 
and there’s plenty of room for another. Why should he take 
this strange horse into the dairy?” 

“‘ Perhaps the brutes bite each other, or kick, or something.” 

“But there are separate stalls in the stable. And I didn’t 
know he had two horses.” 

“Tis queer, certainly. If he’s mad on one point he may be 
on another. He talks sensibly enough, I own, and people seem 
to like him, but I daresay he got sunstroke on his travels, and 
goes off his chump now and then.” 

“ Maybe that’s it. But I’d like to know. Look here, we won’t 
say anything about the horse. Let’s keep that to ourselves, 
until we find out more. But I’ll tell my father about the pistol. 
If Schreiner’s mad enough to go shooting at people he'll have 
to be shut up.” ; 

While the boys talked they had been walking slowly across the 
fields to the road. On reaching this they struck to the right 
towards the village and debated how they should spend the rest 
of the morning. They were halfway up the street when they 
met the doctor driving homeward in his gig. He pulled up. 
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“You took the medicine to the Grange, Jack?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Jack. “I’m afraid Mr. Schreiner is 
pretty bad. He moves at a crawl, and came to the door with a 
pistol in his hand.” 

“A pistol, egad! What did he say to you?” 

Jack related in full the incident of the morning, suppressing 
only any mention of the horse. Dr. Young looked as much 
puzzled as perturbed, and appeared for a few moments to 
deliberate. ‘Then, glancing from one boy to the other, he 
said : 

“ Don’t say anything about this. We mustn’t have the whole 
village gossiping. Mr. Schreiner is subject to attacks of marsh 
fever. ‘They may cause a little mental disorder—nothing serious, 
you understand. The fits pass off as quickly as they come on, 
sometimes within a few hours. I'll drive on and see him. Not 
a word to anyone, mind you.” 

He whipped up his cob and drove on. 

“Nappy! ‘Told you so,” remarked Oliver. 

“ Father looked rather worried,” said Jack thoughtfully. 

“No wonder! A madman at the Grange will be worse than 
the ghost. My brother Lawrence won’t like it.” 

“But you won’t tell him?” 

“Of course not, after what the doctor said. But it’s bound 
to come out some time or another.” 

““He may not have another attack: Father said they only 
come now and then. My word! Wouldn’t those fellows last 
ae Nh scared if they knew Schreiner goes stalking about with a 
pistol |” 

“Twas fine sport last night,” Oliver chuckled. ‘ Look ! 
I bet they are talking about it now.” 

The boys had come within sight of the Angel Inn. It was 
now noon, and several villagers, seated on the bench outside, 
were gossiping over their morning draught. Among them Jack 
recognised Squibbs the dairyman and Canter the ploughman. 

“ Ay, two terrible big horns as ever you see,” Squibbs was 
saying as the boys drew near, “‘I felt all of a jelly at the thought 
o’ they horns a-twisting about in my innards.” 
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ny didn’t care nothing about the horns,” said Canter, 
decisively. Twas the monster’s fearsome fiery eyes that set 
me trembling like a leaf.” 

And the awful groans!” added Squibbs. ‘Sure ’twas a 
very wicked ghost in the flesh, neighbours. ’A suffered cruel 
torments, that’s certain.” 

Turning away their heads to hide their merriment, the boys 
passed through the open gate into the inn yard, where Joe 
_ Rayner, the ostler-postilion, in his shirt sleeves, was bridling 
a rather restive horse. The man was notoriously ill-tempered; 
Squire Dashwood had said more than once that he had no right 
to be placed in charge of horses; and the animal he was at present 
handling showed a very natural resentment at the brutal way in 
which he was trying to force the bit between its teeth. 

“ Steady, Rayner,” Oliver sang out. 

The man turned, scowled, then, snarling “I'll show him,” 
he seized a stick and savagely belaboured the horse’s flank. The 
animal reared and stamped, and the clatter of its hoofs on the 
cobbles combined with the thuds of the blows and the oaths of 
the man to drown the sound of a horse trotting along the road. 
Coming level with the gate the horseman glanced into the yard, 
took in the scene, and came riding in. 

“* Lawrence ! ”’ exclaimed Oliver. 

Next moment the newcomer’s riding whip cracked across the 
postilion’s shoulders. The man, clinging with one hand to the 
bridle, swung round and raised his stick to attack his assailant; 
then, recognising the Squire, he drew back sullenly, snarling 
under his breath : 

“Tis main easy to hit a man from behind! If ’twas man to 
man——”’ 

“You hulking brute!” said the Squire, “man to man it 
shall be.” 

He slipped from the saddle, flung the reins and his hat to 
Oliver, with ‘‘ Hold her, Noll,” and peeled off his riding coat. 
Jack ran to the head of the horse which the postilion had released. 
The man spat on his hands and grinned with malicious triumph 
at the group of villagers whom the noise had drawn from their 
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bench, and who now stood just outside the gate to watch the 
sequel. 

a The bout was short, sharp and decisive. In appearance the 
combatants were pretty well matched. Each stood about five 
feet ten: the Squire’s lean figure was built on graceful lines, 
the postilion was rather thick inthe shoulder. The former 
had lightness and agility, the latter muscular strength. They 
wasted no time in sparring, but got to work at once. Joe Rayner 
drove a leg-o’-mutton fist full at the Squire’s chin; but Lawrence 
Dashwood had learnt a thing or two from members of the 
fancy in London: he countered the blow with his left arm, 
and only by a hair’s breadth missed the postilion’s nose. Re- 
covering himself quickly, Rayner dropped on his heels for an 
instant, then sprang forward, aiming a swinging stroke at the 
Squire’s left jawbone. The Squire twisted his head aside, broke 
through his opponent’s careless guard, and with a dexterous 
upper cut sent him sprawling on to the cobble stones, where he 
lay bruised and dazed. The fight had lasted perhaps twenty 
seconds. 

“What be this, now?” cried Ted Bricknall the innkeeper, 
wiping his hands on his apron as he came into the yard. “ Beg 
pardon, Squire; I didn’t know ’ee without your coat.” 

“A lesson in manners,” said the young man quietly, taking 
his coat and hat from his brother. “I’ve told the fellow time 
and again he’s not fit to handle a horse. I found him unmerci- 
fully thrashing that poor beast. Perhaps he'll learn now how to 
behave himself.” 

“Not in this here yard,” said the innkeeper, wrathfully. 
“Get up, you, and take yourself off. D’ve warned you often 
enough. I won’t have no more of it, shaming me afore the Squire 
and all. Here’s your wages” (he flung a couple of crowns to 
the fallen man). “ Get out of my sight, and don’t waste your 
breath asking me for a character... . You'll take a thimbleful 
of summat, Squire? ” 

“Thanks, Bricknall, but I'll get along home. I left London 
at five this morning, and the mare’s tired. Good-day to you.” 

Passing his arm through the bridle, he led his grey mare 
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oh of the yard, and set off at a walk, the boys walking beside 
im. 

““T hate to get a man the sack,” he remarked, “ but that 
fellow’s a brute and deserves no pity. "Tis disgraceful none of 
the men interfered.” | 
“ They didn’t see it,” said Oliver. “I called to him to steady, 
but Aren't you back rather suddenly? I didn’t expect you 
for another month.” 

A look of trouble came into the Squire’s face. He did not 
reply, and for a while walked on, gazing moodily at the ground. 
Then he suddenly mounted. 

“Peggy will canter me over the fields,” he said. “ Bring 
young Jack up to dinner, Noll.” 

He trotted down the road, turned in at a swing gate, and 
cantered gently over the turf. 

~ “ Been gambling again, I shouldn’t wonder,” said Oliver. 

“‘ He looks frightfully pale and worn-out,” said Jack. 

*“‘ Up all night at cards, I expect. Pity he’s such an ass, Jack. 
One of these days he’ll ruin us out and out.” 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH 
THE HUT IN THE MARSH 


OUNG JACK had never been sent to school. He had 

been taught his rudiments by his mother, and when he had 

grown beyond her instruction, he was confided to the care of 

the vicar, at whose parsonage he spent four or five hours 
a day along with Oliver Dashwood. Meeting thus every day, the 
boys had become close friends, and told each other all the little 
happenings of their respective households. 

“‘T say, Jack,” said Oliver one day in the week following the 
discovery at the Grange, “ there’s something very wrong with my 
brother.” 

“I thought he looked ill on Saturday,” said Jack. “ Shall I 
ask my father to see him? ” 

“Oh no, he’s not ill. Mrs. Manson ” (the housekeeper at the 
Manor House) “ asked him, and he told her not to be a fool. The 
poor old thing cried when she told me; he’d never spoken to her 
like that before. He’s like a bear with a sore head, snaps and 
snarls at the least thing.” 

“ And he used to be so jolly.” 

“Yes. He shied a brush at me this morning because I was 
whistling that song about Boney. And what do you think? 
Hobday the tailor came over yesterday with a new suit, and Lawrence 
was fairly mad with him: told him it was vilely cut and he must 
make another, and kicked him out of the house. The coach was 
gone, and the poor wretch had to tramp back all the way—eight 
miles on a warm afternoon.” 


“Why didn’t he get his new suit in London? You can’t 
expect much of a cut in Midford.” 


“That’s it! I guess he’s head over heels in debt in London: 
28 
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been gambling worse than ever. And he’s such an ass! Anyone 
would think he’d drop it now he’s come home, but he has invited 
some men to dinner and cards on Saturday, and they’ll sit up till 
G mek know when. And he’s taken to going out riding at 
night.” 

““ D’you think he’s a bit nappy, like old Schreiner ? ” 

“T shouldn’t wonder! He’s done it every night since he came 
home. I didn’t think anything of it at first, because he’s fond of 
riding, and the days have been pretty warm. But he moons about 
all day, Mrs. Manson says, and waits till it’s quite dark and the 
servants are all asleep, and then he saddles Peggy himself and goes 
off and he’s away hours. I know because I stayed up last night to 
see when he came home. I could hardly keep awake. It was 
nearly two o’clock. I saw him out of my bedroom window leading 
the mare in over the grass. He spent a long time in the stable 

feeding her and grooming her; she looks as fresh as paint this 
morning. He let himself into the house very quietly, but I heard 
him give a sort of groan, and mumble something about the risk 
of it.” 

“ Well, it zs pretty risky, riding about this country in the dark. 
But he needn’t do it. Don’t worry about him. Let’s go up to 
the pool and have a bathe. It’s as hot as August.” 
| Released from their lessons at half-past three, they set off for the 

bathing pool, which lay in a hollow of the moors some two miles 
south of the village, not far from the old windmill. ‘There were 
two ways of reaching it: they might either pass the Grange and 
climb a somewhat steep and toilsome ridge, or take a longer but 
easier route by Jabez West’s farm. Jack had of late been disposed 
to avoid the neighbourhood of the Grange: and the afternoon 
being hot, they chose the less direct path. 

As they skirted Farmer West’s paddock, they saw his daughter 
Sally hanging out some linen, and waved their hands to her. 

“ Best not let Feyther cotch ’ee,” she cried, her red face one 
broad smile. 

“Why not?” called Jack, smiling back. 

“Cos he’ll larrup ’ee. That there bull bain’t clean yet.” 

“ What do you mean?” Jack asked innocently. 
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“ There, get along with ’ee, you young raskils. You and your 
blue paint! Feyther’s in a rare tantrum.” 

“So was the bull when I saw him last,” said Jack. ‘ Tie him 
up, Sally.” 

They walked on, but turned at a “ Hoy!” from Sally. 

“‘ It did make me laugh,” she called. 

The boys grinned, waved their hands again, and went on their 
way. 
Half an hour’s walking up a gradual ascent brought them to the 
secluded hollow in which the pool lay. It was formed by a stream 
that flowed from the moor above and wound away on the other 
side, along by the ridge on which the mill stood, through a wide 
expanse of swampy ground known as Black Marsh, and after a 
tortuous course passed under a bridge on the London road beyond 
the village. 

The boys stripped, plunged into the pool, chased each other 
round and round, and presently, having dried themselves in the 
sunshine, dressed and considered how they should return. 

“Come to tea with us,” said Jack. ‘‘ Through the marsh is 
the nearest way. ‘The weather has been dry lately.” 

They knew the marsh well, but even in the height of summer it 
was unsafe for strangers, and in winter the people of Lynhurst 
avoided it. ‘The spongy turf was dotted with clumps of rushes and 
sedge, and below the treacherous surface was slimy black mud in 
which a man might sink up to the armpits. There was a tale of a 
gipsy who had disappeared, the only clue to his fate being a hat 
that was found floating on the surface. Sometimes the cattle of 
neighbouring farmers strayed there, and the boys had more than 
once gone out with rescue parties carrying poles and ropes. There 
was one narrow winding bank of solid earth that was practicable 
except in very wet seasons, and it was this causeway that the boys 
elected to follow now, to avoid a wearisome detour. 

“ Someone’s been riding here,” said Jack, after they had walked 
afew yards. “ Look at the hoof marks.” 

““ Moorland ponies, I expect,” said Oliver. ; 

“No, they’re too large for that. They’re the tracks of horses, 
and shod.” He halted and looked curiously at his companion. 
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“Perhaps your brother has ridden this way on Peggy; that’s what 
he meant by the risk.” 

“Perhaps: it’s the best stretch of ground for a gallop; the 
moor’s too up-and-down and rough. But why ride at night?” 

“D’you think he’s practising for a race, and doesn’t want 
people to know? ” 

“But there’s hardly anyone about here in the daytime. He 
might ride here every day and not be seen. Besides, there’s plenty 
of ground in your own park.” 

‘They had gone only a few yards farther when Jack stopped 
again. 

“Those white stones weren’t here when I came this way last,” 
he said. “ Look, there’s a line of them, one every dozen yards or 
so, right along the edge of the bank. They’ve been put there 
purposely. What for? Because they can be seen unless it’s 
pitch dark, and they’re a guide to anyone riding or walking.” 

“TI believe you’ve got it, Jack,” said Oliver. ‘‘ Lawrence is a 
queer bird. But there’s not much risk, after all, with these stones. 
Anyhow, if there’s to be a race we shall know before long.” 

They continued on their way until they reached the end of the 
area of marshland, and the dry moor rose steep and rugged before 
them. Climbing a knoll, they threw themselves down on the 
heather, and lay for a while with their hands under their heads and 
their caps over their eyes, basking in the sunlight. Bees hummed 
around them: a lark’s stream of song flowed from the sky. 

Presently Oliver rose on his elbow and looked around. On 
one side was the old windmill on its distant ridge. Below he 
traced the stream winding through the marsh, past the new water- 
mill, and round the edge of Alder Wood to the road. In front the 
marsh stretched away into the distance, a sea of reeds and grasses, 
with here and there a shrub, a solitary tree, a shining pool. 

Suddenly his roving eye was arrested by something unfamiliar 
in that wilderness. In the midst of the marsh, beyond the stream, 
projecting slightly above a ragged clump of bushes, was a greyish 
patch of regular shape, resembling the angle of a roof of reed thatch. 
It might very well have escaped the notice of anyone unaccustomed 
to the place. Oliver roused Jack, half dozing by his side. 
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““ Look at this,” he said. 

“* What? Where?” said Jack, sitting up. 

Oliver stretched his hand towards the marsh. 

“‘ That’s something new, eh?” 

“Tt is. Let’s go and see. We’re late for tea already, so it 
doesn’t matter.” 

They made their way down the steep side of the knoll to the 
spot where the stream issued from the marsh, took off shoes and 
stockings, waded across, and walked gingerly along the outer edge 
of the swampy ground until they came, as they guessed, opposite 
the piece of thatch; this of course was now invisible to them at their 
lower level. Then, testing every step and looking out carefully 
for bog holes, they crept across the oozy turf, pushed into a bed of 
reeds, and directed their course towards the clump of bushes. 

Oliver was leading; water was up to his ankles, but beneath his 
feet the ground was pretty firm, and he supposed that this unknown 
corner of Black Marsh was free from the treacherous bogland which 
rendered the greater part of the expanse dangerous. 

Presently the bed of reeds ended, and only a narrow stretch of 
hummocky turf separated him from the clump of bushes. He 
took a step or two to the left, and then, through a break in the 
leafage, he caught sight of a small reed hut about fifty yards ahead. 

“There it is!” he said, turning to Jack, and pushed on more 
quickly and less heedfully in his eagerness. 

Suddenly what had appeared to be firm, if somewhat soppy 
ground gave way beneath him, and in a moment he was up to his 
knees in bog. 

** Look out, Jack ! ” he called. 

But Jack, only a yard behind him, forgot prudence as he saw 
the plight of his friend, dashed forward to haul him out, and sank 
beside him. 

“ Keep still,” he cried, seizing Oliver’s arm. “‘ If we flounder 
about we'll only sink deeper and more quickly.” 

“ But we'll sink anyhow,” said Oliver. His cheeks had paled. 
“T’m going down. Help! help!” 

_Clinging to each other, the boys shouted at the top of their 
voices, though neither had any confidence that they would be heard. 
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The nearest building was the old windmill, and that was far away, 
ruined and abandoned. Seldom was anyone seen upon the marsh : 
the only hope was that some labourer might chance to be going 
home from work along the causeway. 

“Help! Help!” 

The cries rang out more shrilly, on a note of mortal terror. 
The black ooze had risen past their knees; they could not free 
their legs. Their arms trembled as they clasped each other; 
neither dared look into his companion’s face; all they could do 
was to send their voices frantically into the empty air. 

And at that moment, when they had given up hope, the bushes 
ahead of them parted, and a young man appeared. He took in the 
situation at a glance. 

“ Keep still,” he cried, and disappeared. 

The boys gasped; their lips quivered as for the first time they 
looked at each other. They clutched each other more tightly; 
neither spoke. 

It seemed an age before their rescuer returned with a length of 
rope. 

‘““ Now, one at a time,” he said. 

He flung the rope; Oliver caught it; the young man hauled 
steadily and drew the boy slowly through the clinging mud. The 
rope was thrown to Jack, and with Oliver’s assistance he too was 
dragged to dry land. They stood before their rescuer, begrimed 
with black slime from head to foot. He could not repress a smile 
as he looked at them. 

“A narrow squeak,” he said. 

The boys stammered out their thanks. 

““T’m glad I happened to be at hand,” said the man. “I 
UPR you are strangers, or you wouldn’t have been trapped like 
that.” 

““ No, we live at Lynhurst,” said Jack. ' 

There was an awkward pause. The boys looked at each other 
and at their rescuer; he looked at them with an expression of 
inquiry, and he seemed ill at ease. 

“ The fact is,”’ said Jack in a burst of candour, “ we caught sight 
of that hut from the moor, and came to have a look at it.” 
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__ The man turned towards the hut, which was clearly in their 
view. 

“ A neat little thing, isn’t it?’ he said. “ But you know, I’da 
fancy to be alone, solitary, a sort of hermit. 


Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend hermit grew. 


Not reverend, you say?” Smiling, he looked down at his coarse, 
dirty, ill-fitting garments of fustian. ‘‘ But you perceive I have 
the beginnings of a beard.” He stroked his cheeks and chin, 
his hand rasping over the fine stubble sprouting there. ‘‘ Time 
works wonders, and without the attentions of a barber I doubt not 
my beard would grow to right reverend dimensions. But I am 
keeping you; sure you will wish to remove the traces of your 
mishap from the eyes of fond mamma, and if you will follow me I 
will lead you through the maze of this slough of despond and set 
your feet upon a dry path.” 

The boys had listened with some amazement to this fluent 
discourse, and when the stranger strode off among the bushes they 
nudged each other and grinned. He kept up an easy flow of talk 
as he walked, pausing every now and then to smile at them and 
warn them against the dangers of the bog, through which he made 
his careful way along a winding track of firm ground. 

“I know where we are now,” said Jack presently, rounding a 
bed of rushes. 

“Ah! Then you will excuse me from further attendance,” 
said the young man, halting; “ though I should like to present you 
to the good lady and assure her that the pitiful condition of your 
clothes is not due to wilfulness. One favour you will do me, I am 
sure; call it an acknowledgment of the little service I was fortu- 
nately able to render you. You will respect my privacy? I am 
not unsociable by nature, I assure you, and I have enjoyed our 
little conversation; but I wish to keep my hermitage secure from 
invasion by barbers and others, and I fear that a word from you 
would bring your kindly village folk with gifts of oil and wine 
which it would pain me to refuse. You are gentlemen of honour, 
and I need say no more. Except just this: when my sojourn in 
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the wilderness comes to an end, it will give me great satisfaction 
if you will accept my little hut as a legacy and use it as you will. 
Good-bye.” 

He waved his hand, and in a few moments had disappeared. 

“* Nappy !”’ said Oliver. 

“ Not he!” rejoined Jack. ‘‘ He’s hiding for some reason or 
other, and doesn’t want anyone to know. He’s a gentleman, too. 
Can’t he talk! We mustn’t say a word about this, Noll.” 

“ Ofcourse not. But it’s very queer. How does he get food ? ” 

“It’s a mystery. Everything’s a mystery: old Schreiner, your 
brother’s night riding, now this. I wonder if they’re all mixed up 
somehow.” 

“* Perhaps old Schreiner’s afraid of him; that’s why he keeps a 
pistol handy.” 

“Well, it’s no good talking about it. Let’s get our shoes and 
things, and run over the moor. We're in a frightful state, but we 
can get in my house by the backway and clean ourselves in my room. 
If we’re seen we shall have to say we got bogged, but not a word of 
that strange chap.” 

“Not a whisper.” 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH 
GONE AWAY! 


T was not long before another mystery set the boys’ wits jogging. 

On the following Saturday they walked to Midford, the market 

town eight miles away, to buy some fishing tackle, and returned 

in the evening across the moor, thereby saving a mile or more 
of the winding road. As they were crossing the ridge above West’s 
farm, they observed Mr. Schreiner’s dwarfish servant come from 
behind the old windmill, stand for a minute or two looking towards 
the high road, and then set off homeward at his strange swaying 
trot, keeping as much as possible under cover of the gorse. 

*““What’s he do up there, I wonder?” said Jack. “I saw 
him making for the windmill a week ago; you remember—the day 
he was chased by Farmer West’s bull.”’ 

“I can’t imagine: it’s a ruin; there’s nothing in it but the old 
millstones, and they’re no good to anyone. Let’s go and see.” 

* Not to-night: I’m too tired. But we’ll go to-morrow morn- 
ing before church. No one will be about then. I[’ll meet you half- 
way between the Grange and the new mill.” 

When they met next morning Oliver was bursting with news. 

“You’re a prophet, Jack,” hecried. “ There zs to be a race. 
You said Lawrence was practising for it.” 

“* A jolly good guess. I hope I’ll be able to see it.” 

“It’s to be at eight o’clock on Monday morning, in our park. 
There’ll be time before we go to Parson’s. But I wish it weren’t 
to be.” 

“Why in the world? It will be good sport.” 

“Yes, but Lawrence may be making an ass of himself again. 
There was that card party last night. Schreiner came, and Nepean 
from Ayshott, and Captain Mather, and two or three more. Of 
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course I wasn’t there; Lawrence never lets me in; but they made a 
frightful noise, and Mrs. Manson, who went in and out with wine 
and things, and heard the talk, told me that Lawrence was more 
excited and reckless than she’d ever seen him. She thinks he’d 
lost heavily to Schreiner; and she heard him in a sort of desperation 
back his mare against Schreiner’s, and the other men took him up, 
and Lawrence will have to pay hundreds if he doesn’t win.” 

“Why shouldn’t he win? Peggy’s a good goer.” 

““ So she is, but no one has seen what Schreiner’s cando. She’s 
a good action and trots well; but I’ve never seen her gallop, and 
I’m sure Lawrence hasn’t, and she may be a regular flier.” 

“ Well, I shall be sorry if the Squire loses, but let’s hope it will 
be a good race. Come on. I want to get back in time to see the 
Fencibles drill. Major Sherwin has made ’em turn out early this 
morning. He says he won’t have any more drills on Sunday 
afternoon because they’re too sleepy after dinner, so they’re to get 
it over before church time.” 

“‘ And sleep in church, I suppose. Well, we shall see something 
of it. Where are they drilling?” 

“In Cope’s meadow this side of Alder Wood. I saw some of 
them coming up the street as I came out.” 

They hurried on, crossed the fields, and climbed the ridge 
towards the windmill. While still some little distance from their 
destination they noticed, both at the same moment, on the softer 
ground below them on their left, a distinct series of hoof-prints 
leading from and to the marsh. 

““ Lawrence comes this way, I suppose,” said Oliver. 

“Then if he does he must go behind the mill,” said Jack, “‘ for 
the tracks certainly bend that way.” 

“That’s very queer. The ground’s pretty steep and rough 
there, and why should he tire the mare? ” 

“Well, never mind about that. After the race I daresay he’ll 
tell you all about it.” 

They descended a slight hollow, clambered up through the 
gorse on the opposite slope, and in a few minutes found themselves 
at the base of the mill. ‘The walls were still fairly sound, but only 
the stumps of the sails remained, the roof showed many gaps, and 
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when the boys passed through the open doorway they found the 
floor littered with tiles, plaster, bricks, and rotten wood, a couple 
of broken millstones in the midst. The floors had either crumbled 
away or been removed, but one or two stout oaken beams still 
stretched from wall to wall. There was no apparent reason why 
anyone should resort to a place in the last stages of decay. 

Yet it was clear that some person or persons had been there 
recently. ‘There were unmistakable traces of horses, though the 
hard ground around the mill outside had shown no hoof-marks. 
The boys prowled around, their feet stirring up clouds of dust. 
They noticed, in one of the walls, an iron staple, so bright that it 
must have been newly driven into the brickwork. And in a corner 
they found a number of old sacks, so placed as to suggest that 
someone had used them for a bed. 

““ Wonder if the nigger comes here to sleep sometimes ! ” said 
_ Oliver. 

“ Not for fresh air,” said Jack, wrinkling his nose. ‘‘ The place 
reeks of dry rot and—other things.” 

“‘ And why should he bring a horse here? I’m sure Lawrence 
wouldn’t do that.” 

“ He might, just for a rest. But there’s nothing else to be seen 
inside. Let’s look round outside.” 

But a few minutes’ examination satisfied them that they were 
unlikely to make any discovery. Grass, thistles, wild flowers 
flourished among the fragments of brick and stone; there was no 
sign, except at the entrance, that any human being ever visited the 
deserted spot. 

“‘ Let’s waste no more time here,” said Jack. ‘“‘ I don’t want to 
miss the Fencibles. ‘They’re so comical, and Major Sherwin gets 
so peppery, and I don’t wonder, when he shouts ‘ left wheel ’ and 
they go to the right.” 

They took the old, deeply-rutted, grass-grown cart-track that 
led past the new mill, half a mile distant, and ran parallel with the 
stream, which bounded the Fencibles’ training ground. 

“‘ T wonder if the hermit’s still there ? ” said Oliver, with a glance 
northward over the marsh. Pie © 

“‘T’d like to see him again,” said Jack. “I like his jabber. But I 
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don’t suppose he’d want to see us. . . . I say, Noll, do look at the 
Fencibles. What are they up to?” 

From the high ground on which they were walking they had a 
clear view across the stream into the meadow beyond. A number 
of figures, looking in the distance like dolls in red and white, were 
running across the grass towards the small wood that formed the 
eastern boundary of the field. A soldier on horseback was cantering 
up and down, his drawn sword flashing in the sunlight. 

“The Major is teaching them something new,” said Oliver. 
““ Come on.” 

They ran down hill, and by the time they reached the little 
plank bridge that crossed the stream below the mill they saw that the 
Fencibles had halted at the edge of the wood, and had spread out 
along its whole front, each man being eight or ten yards from the 
next. A word of command in Major Sherwin’s hoarse voice came 
faintly to the boys’ ears. ‘The Fencibles, holding their firelocks as 
for a charge, disappeared among the trees, and their commanding 
officer rode slowly up and down. 

Interested in this new evolution, the boys leant over the rail of 
the bridge, wondering what was coming next. ‘The fence dividing 
the meadow from the highroad was lined with onlookers from the 
village. For some minutes nothing was seen, nothing heard but 
the low murmur of the spectators’ voices. ‘Then a Fencible emerged 
from the wood and made hurried approach to the Major, who checked 
his horse and bent forward slightly to hear what the man said. 
Next moment he swung round, spurred his horse, galloped to the 
further extremity of the wood and disappeared round the corner. 
The Fencible threw a hasty look around him and, avoiding the 
neighbourhood of the watching villagers, ran to the fence, leapt 
over it, dashed across the road, and plunged into North End Wood 
on the other side, a dense plantation nearly a quarter-mile in depth. 

The boys were now aware of shouts from the midst of Alder 
Wood. Presently two Fencibles came out, far apart, and looked 
this way and that, evidently in search of their commanding officer. 
Informed by the cries and outstretched arms of the villagers which 
ay oes gone, they ran in pursuit. The shouts from the wood 
redoubled. 
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“‘ Let’s go and see what’s going on,” said Jack. 

They sprinted across the meadow, entered the wood, and pushed 
on through the undergrowth of bracken. Led by the shouts, they 
came by and by to a strange scene. A group of Fencibles sur- 
rounded a man who lay upon the ground. One had just removed a 
bandage from his eyes, another was taking a gag from his mouth, 
a third untying the cord that bound his feet and hands together. 
He wore no coat, no hat, neither boots nor breeches. 

“It’s Squibbs,” said Oliver. ‘“‘ What’s the matter, men? ” 

“We don’t rightly know, young master,” said Dick Canter. 
“The poor feller’s half choked, and can’t draw his wind proper.” 

“Ugh! Wugh! ” gasped the fallen man, sitting up and looking 
dazedly around. “ Nigh murdered, I were. Smote in the small 
o’ the back, I were.” 

“Who was the villain, Harry?” 

““ How could I see, with me flat on my face? In a twink he 
tied up my eyes, like as for blind man’s buff.” 

“ Didn’t ye holler ? ” 

“ Ay, I fetched my breath and let out one blast, but no more, for 
he twitched a clout atween my teeth, and I couldn’t make not a 
squeak. And then he tore off my fine new coat, and my boots and 
breeches, and left me here in my shame. I shall be the talk o’ 
the parish for generations, I shall.” 

“Cheer up, sonny,” said one of the men. “ You be the first 
of us to suffer in defending the country. Hey! ‘There’s the Major 
roaring like a bull o’ Bashan. Come along and tell him your 
tale.” 

“But my breeches!” groaned Squibbs. “I can’t face the 
Major without my breeches.” 

“‘ We'll stand in front of ’ee, and you can talk over our heads. 
The Major will overlook it, seeing as you lost ’em in the service of 
your country.” 

Amused and wondering, the boys accompanied the party to 
the edge of the wood, where the major had just dismounted, 
fuming. With him were two other horsemen, whose steeds showed 
signs of hard riding. ‘The onlookers at the fence had swarmed 
into the meadow. Seeing a man, hatless and half clad, in the 
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hands of two Fencibles the major turned to the horsemen and 
cried : eh: 

“They have the villain! I was sure my men would not fail. 

“Please, your worship,” began Dick Canter, touching his 
forelock. ; ‘ 

“Salute, fellow, salute!” the major broke in. “ When in 
uniform—what have I told you? ” 

“Please, your worship, stand stiff as a ramrod, heels together 
and toes out, bring the left hand—no, I mean the right hand” 

“* Well, do it, man, do it.” 

Canter saluted first with one hand, then with the other, then 
relapsed into his usual slouch and said : 

“ Please, your worship, it bain’t no villain: ’tis a brave Fencible, 
Harry Squibbs by name, who’s terrible ashamed of his legs, but 
the poor soul couldn’t help it. ’A was knocked down and stripped, 
a0 

“Will some one talk sense!” cried the major, exasperated, 
recognising the dairyman. ‘“‘ What do you mean by this tom- 
foolery ? I sent you to capture a rascally highwayman.” 

““T think I can explain, Major Sherwin,” said Jack, stepping 
forward. “ We were looking on. That man in uniform who came 
out of the wood and spoke to you bolted across the road and into 
North End Wood. I fancy he had borrowed Squibbs’s clothes.” 

“You were bubbled, major,” said one of the horsemen: “ sent 
on a wild goose chase. The fellow has got away. We'll after 
him. Hoick hallo! Forrard!” 

With his companion he galloped across the meadow, jumped 
the fence, and dashed into the wood opposite. 

It was some time before the boys gathered particulars of what 
had happened. While the Fencibles were drilling, the two horse- 
men had ridden round Alder Wood and asked for their assistance 
in capturing a highwayman whom they had chased for some miles 
along the road. His horse had foundered just before he reached 
the wood; he had slipped from the saddle and disappeared among 
the trees. Guessing from the sounds that the wood was being 
beaten by the Fencibles, he had evidently lain in hiding until the 
sight of Squibbs, advancing alone, suggested to him a means of 
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escape. His audacity had served him well. Everyone recognised 
that there was little chance of his being captured in the mazes of 
North End Wood; and when the church bell began to ring the 
Major sourly ordered his men to fall in and marched them off to 
service. 

Jack and Oliver walked soberly after them. 

“I wonder if it was the hermit,” said Oliver. 

“H’m 1!” grunted Jack, with a thoughtful look. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH 
JACK’S FIRST RACE 


T eight o’clock next morning the boys met in the grounds 
of the Manor House. 
“Any word of the highwayman?” asked Oliver. 
Jack, living in the village, had been nearer the sources of 
information. 

“No,” said Jack. ‘‘ Gideon was at the inn last night, and he 
heard that the uniform had been found in North End Wood, but 
the man had got clean away. Squibbs was there, and the others 
were chaffing him unmercifully about the loss of his breeches. But 
how does your brother feel about the race ? ” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t seen him this morning. He went 
to bed early last night: thank goodness he had sense enough not 
to ride the mare. If he loses what he has laid on her I expect we'll 
have the shutters up.” 

“ But if he wins? ” 

“Ah! I tell you, I feel all ofa shake. Look! There’s Captain 
Mather and Mr. Nepean and some others who were gambling the 
other night. Lawrence has bets with them all. He’s running an 
awful risk.” 

They made their way to the private park in which the race was 
to be run. It was oval in shape, surrounded by tall beech trees. 
The outside course was about a mile in circuit, and the turf had been 
cropped pretty close by the grazing of the Squire’s sheep. Two 
saplings a few yards apart marked the starting place, and the winning 
post was indicated by a flagstaff at the gate leading to the garden. 

Several horsemen had already assembled at the starting place. 
Some of them nodded to the boys. 

~ Mr. Barrington is to be starter and Major Sherwin judge,” 
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said Oliver. “I believe they’re the only two of the crowd who 
haven’t wagered. Here comes Lawrence.” 

The Squire came ambling along from the stable. His mare, 
faultlessly groomed, tossed her head and whinnied at sight of the 
other horses; it might have been said that she was conscious of the 
momentous issue of the race. Lawrence Dashwood was very pale, 
but he smiled a greeting to his friends. 

“ Couldn’t be a better morning, old feller, haw ! ” said Captain 
Mather. “ Drop o’ rain in the night, you know; turf splendid. 
She took her corn well, old feller ? ” 

“Her appetite was better than mine,” said the Squire. 
“ Schreiner’s late,” he added, looking round. 

“Yes, b’Jove,” said one of the others, looking at his watch. 
“ Bet you a fiver he’s not here within five minutes.” 

“I won't take you,” said the Squire. “I’m in quite deep 
enough, thank you.” 

“ Bit trying to the nerves, eh, Dashwood, waiting about?” said 
Major Sherwin. “ Quick off the mark, that’s the ticket.” 

The company turned their horses’ heads towards the road, 
looking for the other competitor. Presently he was seen approach- 
ing at a gentle trot, his servant loping along beside him. 

“ Queer little atom that,” remarked Captain Mather. “ Sort 
of faithful dog, what ! ” 

Mr. Schreiner walked his brown mare through the gate into 
the park. Jack inwardly contrasted the trim figure in riding 
kit with the strange object in night-cap and dressing-gown he had 
seen a week before. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he said, sweeping off his hat. 

“These foreigners !”” murmured the Major. ; 

“ T keep you waiting; I ask a thousand pardons,” Mr. Schreiner 
continued. ‘ A thousand regrets also. Alas! alas! I disappoint 
you. Icannot ride. Iamill. Isuffer. In the night I was again 
attacked by that horrible fever of the marsh. I ache all over; 
I shiver; look, my hands tremble. My knees quiver upon the 
saddle. You will say the race is what you call off, Squire.” 

There was a momentary silence. The gentlemen cast blank 
looks upon one another and the Squire. He flushed a little. 
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“Not at all, Mr. Schreiner,” he said. “ The wager was your 
brown against my grey : there was nothing said about riders, though 
no doubt it was assumed that we should ride our own beasts. I 
am sorry you are ill, but I daresay one of our friends, with your 
permission, will ride your mare.” 

“* Capital idea!” said Mr. Nepean. 

“Good sportsman, what?” said Captain Mather. “ But 
we’ve all got something on, except Barrington and the Major.” 

“‘Egad, I’ll ride her,” said the Major. ‘“‘ Great pleasure, I 
assure you.” 

There was a general laugh; the worthy major turned the scale 
at fifteen stone: the Squire weighed perhaps eleven. 

“‘T should be happy,” said Mr. Schreiner, “‘ but my mare does 
not love a strange rider. She is accustomed only to myself and my 
servant. Ha! It would grieve me to disappoint you and not 
decide this test, and the Squire is so good a sportsman—say that 
my servant ride instead of me! ” 

The company looked at the quaint dwarfish figure and laughed 
again. 

“* T bet he’s not a pound above eight stone,” said Captain Mather. 
“No, no; that won’t do, Schreiner.” 

“No, dash it, you’re quite right,” said the Major. 

““ May I suggest a way out of the difficulty ? ” said Mr. Barring- 
ton smoothly. Being the Master of the Hunt, he was listened to 
with respect. “ We are all agreed, I take it, that the merits of the 
mares are in question. Very well. Now Mr. Schreiner fears his 
mare will not do herself justice under a strange rider. Very 
well, The Squire has no objection to her being ridden by the 
servant ? ” 

‘“ Not a bit,” said the Squire. “ And I'll ride the grey, in spite 
of the odds.” 

There was a chorus of protests. 

“We are agreed that that would not be fair, the stakes being 
what they are,” Mr. Barrington went on. “ But if we can find 
among us a man who scales even with the servant, I take it that 
Mr. Schreiner would have no objection to his riding the Squire’s 
grey. 
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Several of the company noticed that Mr. Schreiner threw a 
quick glance around before he said, heartily : 

“ Certainly, certainly; a man of equal weight.” 

“Very well. The Squire is the lightest of us, I think, gentle- 
men—those of us who are mounted, I mean. But I see my friend 
Young Jack.” 

All eyes turned upon Jack, who had stood beside Oliver just 
outside the ring, looking and listening eagerly. Jack blushed. 

“ He has good hands and an excellent seat,” Mr. Barrington 
went on. “ He is a little taller than Mr. Schreiner’s servant, but 
I judge his weight to be about the same. And so I propose that 
by general request of the company, and with the consent of the 
Squire and Mr. Schreiner, Young Jack mounts the grey and shows 
us what he can do.” 

“* Capital idea!’ said Mr. Nepean. 

“Yes, b’Jove, two monkeys a-horseback,” said Captain Mather. 
“Oh I say, no, I didn’t mean that. Beg pardon, Young Jack; but 
West called you a young monkey t’other day; ’pon my honour he 
did. No offence. What!” 

“What does Young Jack say? ” asked Mr. Barrington. 

Jack, very red, found it difficult to say anything. His blood 
was tingling at the idea of a mile gallop on the Squire’s Peggy, but 
suppose he lost the race and involved the Squire in heavy loss? 
And he felt shy of riding under the critical gaze of these expert 
horsemen, the cream of the county hunt. True, he had more than 
once been out with the hounds himself, and had even been com- 
plimented by the Master, but 

“‘ Say yes,” whispered Oliver. “ What are you afraid of?” 

The silence was becoming oppressive. But Jack, looking up 
shyly, saw only friendliness in the ring of smiling faces. 

Shall I? ” he asked the Squire. 

“T pin my faith to you, Jack,” was the answer. _ 

The reply was hailed with cries of “ Bravo! Capital!” 

** And what does Mr. Schreiner say?” asked Mr. Barrington. 

“* Of course, of course, anything you please,” said Mr. Schreiner. 
“ T shall be interested : I shall admire.” 

To one or two his smile seemed rather forced, and Oliver 
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whispered in Jack’s ear: “‘ He’s nettled. Mind you lick the little 
beggar.” ) : 

"The Squire had already dismounted, and was shortening the 
stirrups. 

“‘ Explain the conditions to your man, Mr. Schreiner,” said Mr. 
Barrington. 

Mr. Schreiner got out of the saddle, and addressed a few words 
in a foreign tongue to the dwarf, who nodded and grinned, his little 
eyes gleaming. In another minute both he and Jack were mounted, 
and provided with riding whips. 

“ Quite comfortable ? ”’ said the Squire to Jack. 

“* Quite, thanks.” 

The two walked their horses to the starting place. The spin 
of a coin gave Jack the outside position. Mr. Barrington rode some 
twenty yards ahead. 

“When I drop my handkerchief, go,”’ he said. 

He had no sooner drawn his handkerchief from his pocket than 
the dwarf was off the mark. 

“* False start |” the onlookers yelled, and Mr. Schreiner recalled 
his man, and repeated his instructions. 

The handkerchief fell, and in a flash the two riders were away: 

Side by side on the turf between the starting place and the 
winning post the gentlemen watched the race. The Squire, Mr. 
Schreiner and Oliver stood together. From the stables came the 
Squire’s groom and coachman; Mrs. Manson and the maidservants 
appeared at the windows of the house. 

“‘T said monkeys,” remarked Captain Mather. 

No one replied to him. Oliver thought the name fitted the 
dwarf, who crouched forward on his horse’s neck, plying his whip 
and uttering strident cries. From the start he had made the pace. 
He drew rapidly away, and when he turned at the bottom of the 
park it was seen that he was five or six lengths ahead. Oliver’s 
heart sank. Gamely as Peggy was galloping, it seemed to him that 
she could have no chance. He glanced at his brother. The Squire 
was very pale: his mouth was set tightly. 

“ Young Jack has a headpiece,” said Mr. Barrington quietly, 
and the words gave Oliver a crumb of comfort. 
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Jack, indeed, was letting Peggy have her head, but resisting the 
temptation to urge her. He had soon seen that Mr. Schreiner’s 
brown must win if she could stay the pace; was it possible that 

she could keep it up for another half mile? Rising and falling 
lightly in his saddle, he watched the brown’s flying heels. Suddenly 
he became aware that he was holding his own. As he flashed 
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‘round the curve in pursuit it seemed that the brown was coming 
back to him. Yard by yard the gap lessened. po: 

“ Now, Peggy !” he cried, for the first time cutting her with his 
whip. 

The mare responded gallantly. She was now barely two lengths 
behind. The dwarf glanced over his shoulder, and edged the brown 
over towards the off side of the grey, threatening to cross her 
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track. His whip fell incessantly, and the spectators heard his 
shrill, barbaric cries. 

“ Unfair riding,” said Mr. Barrington. 

“They'll foul,” said Captain Mather. : 

But Jack had marked the dwarf’s manceuvre, and in a moment 
decided on his course. He wasat the heels of the brown. Swerving 
to the right, he came up on her off side, and with a swish of the whip 
called on Peggy for a final effort. The grey leapt forward, flashed 
past her rival, whom the dwarf’s frenzied yells and merciless whip 
could urge no more, and passed the winning post a good length 
ahead. 

The mounted spectators applauded. The Squire’s lips trembled; 
Oliver, his flushed face alive with joy, squeezed his brother’s hand 
and rushed after Jack. For the moment no one noticed Mr. 
Schreiner. And then a strange incident happened, which was 
long the talk of the countryside. The dwarf, pulling up his mare 
just behind Peggy, flung himself from his saddle, and sprang towards 
Jack with uplifted whip. His dark face was distorted with passion; 
gibbering cries broke from his lips. Jack, dismounted, holding his 
mare’s bridle, was too much astonished at the man’s extraordinary 
behaviour to comprehend his danger. But Oliver ran up in the nick of 
time, and caught the dwarf’s arm from behind just as it was descend- 
ing. The furious little creature spun round snarling and threw 
himself upon Oliver, who shot out his fist and knocked him down. 

Meanwhile the whole company had hastened to the spot. 

“The monkey’s mad,” said Captain Mather. 

“Mr. Schreiner, you must keep your man in order,” added 
Mr. Barrington. 

“ I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said Mr. Schreiner, laying a 
restraining hand on the dwarf, who had risen to his feet, his rage 
in no way abated. ‘‘ My man is a savage: faithful, but truly a 
savage. He has no understanding of our English sport. I have 
lost; I do not complain; I make my congratulations to the Squire : 
but Juanito is different; in his savage mind he burns to avenge me. 
I apologise for him.” 

“Get rid of him, Schreiner,” said Major Sherwin. ‘“ He’s not 
fit to be at large.” 
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Mr. Schreiner was saved the necessity of replying by the inter- 
vention of the Squire. 

“ Come into the house, gentlemen,” he said. ‘‘ Youll agree, 
all of you, that we ought to toast Young Jack.” 

“* Capital idea!” said Mr. Nepean. 

“Yes, b’Jove,” said Captain Mather. “I don’t begrudge my 
loss to you, Dashwood. "Iwas a very pretty race, and Young 
Jack’s a wonder.” 

“You'll come, Schreiner ? ” said the Squire. 

“I beg to be excused. I am not well. Juanito shall take me 
home and to bed.” 

Saluting the company, he moved away. The rest followed the 
Squire into the house. 

“I wonder if he’s really ill? ” whispered Oliver to Jack. 

“Why not?” 
es Well, he wanted that little wretch to ride against Lawrence, 

and——” 

“‘ T don’t believe he’s such a beast as that.” 

“T hope not. Anyhow, you won, and I’m jolly glad, and so’s 
Lawrence: you may be sure of that.” 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH 
THE SQUIRE GIVES A PROMISE 


UCH delighted with his success in his first race, Jack 

hoped that it would restore the Squire to his wonted 

good humour; but in this he was disappointed. Next 

morning Oliver told him that a stranger from London 
had arrived at the Manor House overnight, and had been shut 
up with the Squire for two or three hours. 

“I fancy he was a lawyer,” said Oliver, “come about 
Lawrence’s debts.” 

“Surely they won’t bother him now,” said Jack. ‘“‘ He 
won a lot of money from Schreiner and the others over the 
race.” 

“A few hundreds, perhaps; but you see we don’t know how 
much he owes. At any rate he looks more worried than ever 
this morning, and I can’t help thinking the lawyer’s putting the 
screw on. I wish I knew more about it, but I daren’t say a word; 
he’d rave at me if I did.” 

In the afternoon, after leaving the vicar’s, Jack went home 
with Oliver. On the way they met Hobday the Midford tailor, 
coming into the village to wait for the coach that would take him 
back to the town. 

“Good afternoon, Master Dashwood,” said the tailor, stop- 
ping. “I’ve just come from the House, and I’m pleased to say 
the Squire is satisfied with his new garments this time. They 
fit him beautiful.” 

“Good for you, Hobday,” said Oliver. ‘‘ The same stuff as 
the suit you muffed ? ” 

“ Off the same roll, sir, and as fine a bit of broadcloth as you 
ever saw, plum colour, you remember. I'll always maintain that 
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the quality has no need to go to London for cloth or cut. But I 
make a loss on it—a very bad loss.” 

“You mean because you couldn’t sell the misfit ? ” 

“That was not my meaning,” replied the tailor; “ not exactly, 
sir.” He looked a little embarrassed. ‘“ Every one has his 
troubles, you may say. And you may take my word for it that 
I’m a poorer man for having made Squire’s new suit. But I 
don’t complain; if I get Squire’s patronage I’m proud and 
honoured. Good-day to you, sir.” 

“There you are!” said Oliver glumly as the boys went on. 
“ He’s afraid he won’t be paid. It’s enough to make any one 
wild.” 

““ He didn’t say so.” 

“No, but he gave a pretty broad hint. What else could he 
mean? We shall get our name up all over the country.” 

Jack felt unable to offer any consolation, and they were awk- 
wardly silent for the rest of the way. 

At the house they found Mrs. Manson in a state of indignation 
and distress. 

“* I don’t know what’s coming to the world,” she said. ‘‘ That 
veal pie you asked me to make, Master Oliver——” 

“You made it yesterday,” said Oliver. 

“I did, with my very own hands, and it looked beautiful, 
glazed and all. Well, would you believe it ?—it’s gone.” 

Azone ?.”” 

“Yes. When I went to the pantry to put it on the table 
myself for you and Master Jack, it was gone. You could have 
knocked me down with a feather.” 

“One of the dogs got in?” 

“Impossible, sir. You know I never will have ’em in the 
house. I taxed the servants; the maids are terrible greedy; but 
they all declared they’d never do such a thing. I shall have to 
speak to the Squire about it, for as for having a thief about me, 
I won’t stand it.” Cerra. 

“‘ For mercy’s sake say nothing about it,” said Oliver earnestly. 
“‘ Lawrence is quite worried enough without any bothers of that 
kind. You had better keep the door locked in future. I’m sorry, 
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Jack: the pie was made specially for you; but I daresay Mrs. 
Manson can find something else.” ; 

“To be sure I can,” said the housekeeper. “ You are right, 
Master Oliver; Squire’s worried half out of his life as it is: and 
glad I am now that I didn’t miss the pie before he went out. He 
was wearing his new suit, and I thought he looked a perfect 
picture on Peggy; plum colour and grey make a very good 
match.” 

That was the opinion of others besides Mrs. Manson. Noth- 
ing escaped the keen eyes of the village women, and there was a 
good deal of talk among them about the fine figure the Squire 
cut in his plum-coloured suit. Even Mrs. Acworth, the vicar’s 
wife, remarked on it one morning to Oliver. 

But that same morning Oliver was much more interested in a 
piece of news he had heard from Jack when they met at the gate. 
Jack was brimming over with excitement. 

‘“‘T say, Noll,” he cried, ‘‘ that highwayman has been at it 
again—at least, I suppose it’s the same man as borrowed Squibbs’s 
breeches. Miller Upway was robbed at the cross roads as he came 
home from Bramblehurst last night.” 

** Did he lose much? ” 

“IT don’t know. He won’t say. I had heard about it from 
Gideon; he is always first with the news; and I happened to 
meet Upway in the street as I came along, and asked him about 
it. He seemed quite annoyed with me: wouldn’t tell me any- 
thing. I couldn’t make him out. It was just as if he wanted to 
hush the matter up.” 

““T wonder why.” Oliver paused; then in a hushed voice he 
said: “‘ You remember the hermit? ” 

“Yes, I thought of him at once, but I can’t really believe he’s 
a highwayman. I liked him.” 

‘“ Highwaymen are often very polite, they say. Why did he 
want us to be mum about his hut? I hope he isn’t the man, but 
‘ eos very queer. D’you think perhaps we ought to tell about 

im 

“No, it wouldn’t be fair. We haven’t anything to go upon. 

And we didn’t see any sign of a horse about hs hut.” “eine 
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“ But there were tracks not far away. He could easily hide a 
horse on the marsh.” 

At this moment they were summoned into the house by Mrs. 
Acworth, who informed them that the vicar had been awake all 
night with toothache, and was too unwell to give them lessons. 
It was then that she made her complimentary reference to the 
Squire’s new suit. Rejoicing in their unexpected holiday the 
boys, with the natural curiosity of their kind to behold the scene 
of an unusual incident, walked through the village to the cross- 
roads a couple of miles to the east, where a three-armed signpost 
indicated the roads to Bramblehurst, Lynhurst and London 
respectively. 

They had no definite expectation of discovering any traces of 
the miller’s misadventure. The signpost stood at the apex of a 
triangle of greensward. Along the two sides ran the roads to 
Lynhurst and Bramblehurst; the base abutted on the moor. 
The spot was partly overshadowed by trees on the northern side 
of the highway. ‘There had been a slight fall of rain in the night, 
and, as usually happens after rain where there are trees, the ground 
about the signpost was rather soft. 

Looking somewhat aimlessly about, Jack presently noticed 
hoof marks on the road from Bramblehurst. 

“ Look!” he said. “‘ Upway came along here. You can see 
where his horse swerved when the highwayman attacked him. 
And see! Here are the marks of the other horse. We can tell 
which way he came.” 

For some yards the tracks were so mingled as to be scarcely 
distinguishable, but by and by the boys came to a spot where 
evidently the highwayman had made his dash. _ 

“‘ Here’s a curious thing,” said Jack, bending to the road. 
“There’s something wrong with one of the shoes of the high- 
wayman’s horse. A bit has been chipped out of it. You see 
the gap? It’s the near forefoot. I wonder if the beast goes 
lame.” 

“Not likely; highwaymen must have good goers.” 

“ He came over the moor by the look of it. Let’s see if we 


can trace him farther.” 
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They followed the track of the hoof prints across the corner 
of the patch of greensward to a sunken road that traversed the 
moor. Once the highway to Midford, it was now much over- 
grown; but here and there, especially in the lowest parts, there 
were stretches of bare earth that were seldom quite dry, and 
here the hoof marks, both going and coming, were clearly 
impressed. ) 

** This leads to the marsh,” said Oliver. 

“And to the bank where we saw the hoof-marks, 
Jack. 

The same suspicion had settled upon the minds of both. If 
they followed the sunken road, they would come within a short 
distance of the reed hut: was the self-styled hermit, their rescuer, 
in very truth a highwayman? 

They traced the marks for nearly half a mile, with more and 
more difficulty, for in many places the old road was obliterated, 
indistinguishable from the heather-clad soil around. At last they 
lost them altogether. 

““T’m not sorry,” said Jack. “ There’s no proof that the 
highwayman rode along that bank. Now that we’ve come so far 
we may as well go home by way of the windmill. It'll be dinner 
time by the time we get there.” 

When they came to the bank edged with white stones, they 
glanced involuntarily in the direction of the hut, but it was in- 
visible. ‘They would never have seen it at all but for the accident 
of their halting on the knoll. Hurrying on, they had just reached 
the cart-track leading up the ridge to the windmill when they saw 
Mr. Schreiner’s dusky dwarf trotting along towards the Grange. 
In a few moments he disappeared below the skyline. 

“ He has been to the mill again,” said Oliver. 

“It seems so,” said Jack. ‘“‘ We’ll go and have another look 
round.” 

As they climbed over the crest of the ridge they noticed, far 
away to the south, a solitary horseman riding away across the 
moor. ‘They watched him until he was lost to sight amid the 
gorse and bracken. It was impossible to avoid connecting him 
with the dwarf; they might have left the mill at the same moment. 
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And on entering the ruin, the boys were struck at once by clear 
traces of recent occupation. There were the remains of a meal. 
In one corner there was a scattering of oats among the rubbish. 

j : That horseman and the dwarf met here, I’ll swear,” said 
ack. 

““T wonder what mischief the little beggar is up to now the 
cat’s away.” 

aeoe ne cat 2. 

“Schreiner. Don’t you know the saying, ‘ when the cat’s 
away the mice ae 

“Oh, that! But is Schreiner away? ” 

“He went to London yesterday by the coach. It’s clear he 
trusts the little nigger, or he wouldn’t leave him at the Grange 
alone. If he likes to come here and feed with a friend I suppose 
there’s no harm in it.” 

“Which reminds me that I’m peckish, so we’ll step out.” 

As they came into the highroad, they saw a chaise swing out 
of the drive leading to the Manor House and bowl along towards 
the village. 

“Lord Petersfield,” said Oliver. “(I suppose he’s off to 
London. He never stays long down here. I hope Lawrence was 
at home.” 

A few minutes later, when they entered the dining-room, they 
were hailed boisterously by the Squire. 

“Ha! boys!” he cried, “ come and drink my health. I’m 
in luck’s way.” 

“ At last ? ” said Oliver. 

“Yes, at last. But not in the way you think. No, young 
fellow, take a lesson from me. Never gamble; never touch a 


”» 


“Well, that’s good, from you ! ” said Oliver, smiling. “ What 
has happened ? ” 

‘Lord Petersfield has been here, and given me the hottest 
wigging I ever had in my life. But quite friendly, you know; 
said he spoke as one of my father’s oldest friends. ‘Told me I 
was a jackass, and I owned to it, and promised to settle down and 
keep my fingers off cards and the dice-box.” 
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“ That’s what they call a sudden conversion, isn’t it ? ” 

“None of your chaff, young fellow. I didn’t give the promise 
for nothing, you know. He offered to make me his secretary.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ It’s a fact. He’s off to London, but he’ll be back in a few 
days, and when he goes up again I’m to go with him. What do 
you think of that, Young Jack ? ” 

“I’m glad, and I hope you'll like it,”’ said Jack. 

“Well, as to that I can’t say. I’ve never done any work, and 
Lord Petersfield said he’d keep my nose to the grindstone. All 
the better. What’s more: with him at my back my creditors 
won’t press me; they'll give me time to clear off what I owe. 
We'll keep the old place, Nolly. And who knows ?—one of these 
days I may get a governorship or something of that kind; my 
lord has no end of influence. I’m a made man; fill your glasses 
and drink the old man’s health.” 

It was a merry meal, and the boys were too much pleased at 
the Squire’s high spirits to be critical of his rosy visions of the 
future. Presently he said: 

““ By the way, what’s this story of Upway’s being robbed ? ” 

Jack related what he knew, and told also of their tracking the 
highwayman’s horse and their seeing the dwarf and a horseman 
near the old mill. ‘The boys were surprised at a sudden sobering 
of the Squire’s manner. 

““ Near the mill, you say?” he asked. ‘“‘ Which side of it ? ” 

“The nigger was going to the Grange, the horseman riding 
over the moor towards Addleworth,” Jack replied. 

““ Not along the marsh? ” 

«cc No.” 

“ Well, you’d better say nothing about it, either of you.” 

“Why ?” asked Oliver. 

The Squire hesitated, tapping his plate with his fork, and 
looking from one boy to the other as though deeply pondering 
his answer. 

“ Never mind why,” he said at length, adding, in an elder 
brother’s manner: “I wish it; that’s enough. I have my 
reasons.” 
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Soon afterwards he left the table, saying that he was going to 
cancel invitations to a card party. 

“ Queer!” said Oliver. “ Your father won’t let you speak 
of what you saw at the Grange; the hermit begged us not to 
mention him; and now Lawrence.—These mysteries are getting 

too much for my brain, Jack.” 
‘ “ Cheer up, Nolly. I rather like puzzles. I daresay we shall 
get some fun out of them. It won’t be our fault if we don’t.” 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH 
FARMER WEST’S STORY 


T the Angel Inn, two evenings later, a group of villagers 

were discussing a fresh incident that had stirred their 

rustic imaginations. Preferring the open air to the tap- 

room in the dusk of the summer day, they had brought 
their pewters to the bench in front of the inn and sat there listening 
with awestruck appreciation to a long-winded narrative from 
Farmer West. The farmer was not popular among his neigh- 
bours, but what he had to tell was sensational enough to enlist 
their close attention. 

“‘ T’d been selling stock at Midford market,” he said. “ Got 
good prices, too; there was seventy good golden guineas slung to 
my saddle. The moon was up, and I’d took my pistol; “twas 
well-nigh as light as day, and I were as sober as a judge, ready for 
any man, you might say.” 

“Ay, you might say that, if so be you was sober,” mumbled 
old Snodgrass, 

“Sober as a judge,” the farmer repeated. “ Well, neigh- 
bours, you know that there lane up to my farm, and you mind 0’ 
they beeches that throws a shadder a few yards up from the road. 
Well, I’d just got into the shadder patch when dash me if my 
cob didn’t stumble, and as sure-footed a beast as any in Lynhurst. 
I’d ride him blindfold without a fear for my neck. But he stumbled, 
I say, and I was as near as a touch to pitching over his head.” 

“A merciful providence you didn’t, for a man of your size,” 
said Squibbs. 

The farmer took a pull at his tankard, and continued : 

“As near as a touch. ‘ Get up, Tom,’ says I, and I own I 


put a cuss to it, but before the wicked word was out o’ my mouth 
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there was I looking down the barrel of a pistol. What could I 
do, neighbours, half out 0’ the saddle? ” 
“ Ay, twas awkward for ’ee, very,” said Squibbs, sympa- 


thetically. “And what did the bold highwayman say to ’ee, 
Farmer? ” 


“Say? He didn’t say nought, not a word. Iwas what he 
did. In two ticks he had my bag o’ guineas and my pistol and 
was off up the lane, afore I could say Jack Robinson. 

“Or Dick Turpin, as might be,” said Canter. 

“‘ Seventy guineas, neighbours. And I tell you this : he must 
have knowed I had ’em; he must have knowed I’d gone to market. 
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“‘ Maybe,” said Snodgrass, “‘ but you can’t prove it.” 

“Prove it? What more proof do you want? There he was, 
biding for me in the lane, and he’d used my own peat-stack to 
trap me. Bain’t that proof enough? My cob wouldn’t have 
stumbled over nothing. He’s trod that lane hundreds of times. 
But the villain had planted a heap of peat a foot high right across 
the track, in the shadder where not even a owl could have seen it.” 

“Ah! *Twas real cleverness,” said Squibbs. ‘‘ Could you 
see enough of the feller to tell what he was like? ” 

iT Ah ! ”» 

The farmer looked wise, and drained his tankard. His manner 
piqued the curiosity of his audience; they set their pots on their 
knees and gazed up at him expectantly. ; 

“If you ask me that,” he said slowly ;—‘ well, I can tell you 
summat. He was middling tall, not big about, you might say | 
lean; a good deal younger than me, I’d guess, for I couldn't 
rightly tell; he had a bit of black over the top part of his face, 
and his jaw might ha’ been young or old. But when he got away 
into the moonlight I seed the colour of his coat.” 

He paused; his listeners held their breath. The innkeeper 
had come out and stood leaning against the wall. 

“I took note of it,” he went on. “ Couldn’t help it. ”Twas 
plum-coloured.” 

He paused again, as if to allow time for the information to 
sink in. ‘The others looked from one to another; some of them 
stirred uneasily. 

“ And his horse was grey: a high-stepper too.” 

“Like Squire’s ? ” asked Squibbs. 

“ As like as two peas.” 

“Come, Farmer, you don’t mean ” began the innkeeper. | 
“I don’t mean nothing,” said the farmer hastily. ‘‘ Squibbs 
asks me a plain question. I gives him a plain answer. 'That’s all 

there is to it.” 
__ “ Ay, so ’tis, or so it may be,” said Squibbs, gazing reflectively 
into the sunset. “I say no more.” 

‘“ Now then, Harry, don’t let your thoughts fester inside of 
ee,” said Canter. ‘“‘ Let ’em out, man.” 
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“ Well, I don’t mean no harm, not a morsel, but I’ll tell ye a 
queer thing. A night or two back I went up the moor after my 
plaguey goats. ‘There was a bit of a drizzle, and they worritsome 
critters always pick on just such a night to go a-straying. And a 
proper dance they led me. "Iwas a hour or two afore I found 
’em in the furze. Well, as I was rambling down home, I seed 
Squire on his grey riding over the moor. ‘ Mizzly night, Squire,’ 
says I, but he didn’t hear my feeble voice for the bleating of the 
goats. “T'was queer, riding over the moor on such a night, hey, 
neighbours ? ” 

“ Queer it was,” said Farmer West emphatically. The others 

looked uneasy. 
“Here comes Miller Upway,” said Canter, his tone expressing 
relief. ““ Maybe he can tell us summat.” 

The miller joined the group. 

“The neighbours are talking about the highwayman, Miller,” 
_ said the innkeeper. ‘‘ Farmer West says the feller was wearing a 
plum-coloured coat. Did the man that robbed you wear a coat 
of that colour ? ” 

“* "Twas too dark to see,” replied Upway shortly. 

*““ And riding a grey?” 

“Maybe; maybe not. All cats are grey in the dark.” 

“But ‘twas horses, I believe,’ suggested Squibbs. No one 
paid any attention to him. 

“‘ A youngish man, seemingly,” said the innkeeper. 

“I wasn’t at his christening,” Upway snapped. 

“Tis like judge and jury,” said old Snodgrass, with a cackle 
of laughter. “‘ What I say is, let’s have the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. By what I can make out of all 
this jibber-jabber, that there rascal of a highwayman was a young 
feller on a grey horse, and wearing a plum-coloured coat, and as 
like as like to young Squire.” 

“* Now look here,” said the miller, turning aggressively towards 
Farmer West, “if you’ve got anything to say, spit it out like a 
man. If you’ve got it into your head that Squire, because he’s 
desperate hard up, has took to robbing honest folk on the highway, 
put it plain and have done with it. Us Upways have been tenants 
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of the Dashwoods for hundreds of years, and I won’t have no 
scandal about that family, not from you nor any one else.” 

“There’s no call to lose your temper, Miller,” said West. 
“No one can say as I’ve said a word against Squire, and I tell 
you to your face that if you come a-preaching high and mighty 
over me——” 

“Come, come, neighbours,” said the innkeeper soothingly, 
“tig a warm evening, so I wouldn’t work yourselves up into a 
sweat. Can any one of you help me to a postilion? ‘The feller 
I took in place of Joe Rayner was no good. He was too fond of 
my old ale, and fell off his horse t’other day over Ayshott way, 
so I sent him to the right-about. Any of you know a good 
man?” 

Nobody could help the innkeeper; but his intervention had 
the effect of diverting the minds of the company from the subject 
of the highwayman; the farmer departed; the rest entered upon 
a rambling discussion of the qualities of postilions they had known. 
Before long the sound of wheels reached them, and they saw 
a chaise rapidly approaching from the direction of London. It 
bowled past the inn and disappeared. 

“Did ’ee see who ’twas along of Lord Petersfield? ” said 
Squibbs, in a breathless way. 

“If it warn’t Mr. Shiner twas old Nick himself,” said his 
friend Canter. 

“Mr. Shiner it was,” declared Squibbs. “Sure ’tis a lift in 
the world for him.” 

“Ay, he’s hob-a-nob with my lord now, seemingly,” said 
Upway. “‘ Well, I grudge no man his high estate; we’re all 
mortal. Good-night, neighbours.” 

Twilight was fading into night; the gossips’ pots were empty; 
and the group broke up. 

An hour or two later, when the village lay peaceful beneath 
the rising moon, the Squire, mounted on his grey mare, rode up 
the vacant street at a walking pace, a young man striding by his 
side. At the inn door he dismounted, and hitching the bridle to 
a hook in the wall, led his companion through the passage into the 
parlour, where the innkeeper, alone, was smoking his last pipe. 
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“Ha, Bricknall,” said the Squire, “ I’m glad I’m not too late 
to find you up.” 

“ Always pleased to see you, Squire,” said the man, rising, and 
looking at his visitors with surprise and curiosity. 

“Well, I won’t keep you. I happened to hear that you still 
want a postilion. Is that so?” 

“* Ay, if so be I can find a good man.” 

“Then will you take this fellow on my recommendation? He 

knows horses and has a good seat; I can vouch for that. And he 
can be trusted.” He went close to the innkeeper and said in a 
low tone: “ He has seen better days; I’ll be glad to do him a 
good turn.” 
_ The innkeeper looked rather hard at the Squire; then, without 
speaking, examined with keen scrutiny the young man who stood, 
somewhat sheepishly, behind him. He saw a tall lean figure, a 
thin sunburnt face half covered with a young tawny beard, a mop 
of untidy brown hair. The man’s clothes were rough, dirty, 
ill-fitting; his boots were caked with mud. 

“Well, sir, I can but give him a trial,” said the innkeeper. 
**T want a horse rid over to Guildford to-morrow early, and then 
he’ll have to drive the chaise to Mr. Mather’s; the gentleman’s 
travelling to Exeter.” 

“Thank you. I think this man will serve you well. You can 
give him a bed to-night?” 

“He can sleep in the loft-—What’s his name, sir? ” 

““His name? Ah!” ‘There was perceptible hesitation. “ Joe 
Andrews. ‘Thank you again, Bricknall. Good-night.” 

Nodding to both the men, he went out hurriedly, remounted 
and trotted down the street. 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH 
THE NEW POSTILION 


EPORTS of the conversation at the inn were in full flight 

through the parish at an early hour next morning. Women 

met at their cottage doors and wagged free tongues; one 

man would stop another in the village street and ask if he 
had heard the queer story about the Squire; and at every fresh 
telling the facts were garnished with inventions. Before noon it 
was commonly believed that Farmer West had definitely charged 
the Squire with robbing him, and that the constables might be 
expected from Midford any minute. 

It happened that Young Jack had not heard the news when he 
left home for the parsonage. Gideon, usually well informed on 
events in the village, had been too busy in the stable to foregather 
with his cronies, But Jack noticed, as he passed down the street, 
that the villagers looked at him curiously and whispered together, 
and he had a strange feeling that something had happened. 

Turning in at the parsonage gate, he met the vicar coming out. 

“ Good morning, sir; has your tooth been bad again?” he 
said, observing that his tutor looked unusually low-spirited. 

“ The offending molar has been extracted,” replied the vicar. 
“We will dispense with our studies to-day, a matter for the less 
regret in that your regular holidays commence to-morrow. I 
am on my way to visit the Squire, and if you accompany me you 
will doubtless meet your fellow-pupil.” 

Jack fell into step beside Mr. Acworth, wondering what drew 
him to the Manor House so early in the morning. The Squire 
when a boy had been a favourite with him, but of late years there 
had been a coolness between them. Oliver said that the parson 
regarded his brother as a lost sheep. 
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Jack felt a little uncomfortable at the vicar’s silence as they 
walked together along the road and into the Squire’s park. The 
clergyman stepped slowly, his head downcast, his lips pressed 
close together, his whole air that of a man bent on performing a 
disagreeable duty. He spoke only once, and at his first words 
ass discomfort increased; he disliked the schoolmaster out of 
school. 

“ Obsta principiis,’ said Mr. Acworth solemnly. ‘A little 
fire is quickly trodden out, which, being suffered, rivers cannot 
quench.’ ‘Take those lines from the immortal Shakespeare, which 
expand the meaning of the Latin phrase, as the theme for your 
holiday task, and write at least five folio pages in English and one 
in Latin.” 

‘ ey well, sir,” said Jack, grimacing behind the vicar’s 
ack. 

Soon afterwards they met Oliver. The vicar informed him of 
‘his release, repeated the motto, and went on towards the house, 
the boys remaining together. 

“He looks as sour as vinegar,” said Oliver. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter with him now? ” 

“JT don’t know. He’s going to see your brother.” 

** So I guessed, and as he never visits him nowadays there 
must be something very much wrong. We'll hang about; perees 
Lawrence will tell us. And confound his old holiday task. Who 
wants to write stuff in the holidays?” 

They walked up to the house, entered at the back, and learning 
from Mrs. Manson that the vicar was closeted with the Squire in 
the library, they went quietly into the dining-room opposite, and 
sat talking over their plans for the holidays. From the library, 
through the closed door, came the indistinguishable rumble of 
the clergyman’s deep slow voice. Presently it was broken into 
by the Squire’s lighter tones; the rumble recommenced; it was 
goon cut short by a rapid torrent from the Squire, whose voice 
rose higher and higher. . 

“ They're having a row,” said Oliver. “ Lawrence’s monkey 
is up. His tongue goes nineteen to the dozen when he’s in a 


temper. I say!” 
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The library door had burst open, and the Squire’s words were 
plainly heard. . 

“Get out of my house, sir! You came as an old friend? 
Hang your friendship! You dare to repeat to me the lies of a 
parcel of gossiping old women! You dare to come to me with 
your infamous calumnies when you ought to be going all over 
the parish to silence the lying tongues! Out of my sight, sir, or 
by the Lord Harry os 

There were sounds of hasty footsteps in the hall, a stammering 
protest from the vicar, the slamming of the door; and through 
the window the boys saw their tutor, considerably flustered, 
marching down the drive. 

A moment later the Squire dashed into the dining-room and 
made for a decanter of wine on the side-board. His face was 
flushed; his eyes blazed with anger. He heard a movement of 
the boys at the window and swung round. 

““ What are you doing here? ” he cried. 

“ Parson’s given us a holiday,” said Oliver meekly. 

““A holiday!” cried the Squire bitterly. ‘“ Yes, we'll all 
have a holiday. The whole village shall have a jollification, and 
bonfires, and come November, burn Lawrence Dashwood as their 
guy. And I'll thrash that scoundrel West within an inch of his 
life. Susan!” he shouted through the open door. ‘“ Spreading 
such filthy lies about me! Tell John to saddle Peggy, instantly,” 
he said to the scared maid servant who answered his call; then he 
turned to the boys. ‘‘ D’you know anything of this—this infernal 
slander ? ” 

““ What, Lawrence? ” asked Oliver. ‘‘ We didn’t hear-——” 

“ But you will hear,” the Squire broke in with a savage laugh. 
You will hear. Every tongue in the village is wagging; every 
jack-pudding is licking his lips; every pot-house blackguard- is 
smirking at Squire Dashwood, the gentleman highwayman.” 

“ Highwayman |” gasped the astonished boys together. 

“ Yes, highwayman; that’s the pretty story. I waylaid West 
in his lane the other night, and stripped him of seventy guineas.” 

‘‘ Who on earth says that rubbish? ” cried Oliver. 

“West himself. Squibbs brought the news to the parsonage 
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with the milk this morning. Upon my life—— The mare’s 
ready?” Susan had returned. ‘‘ Tell Mrs. Manson if the 
constables come to the house to give them some ale in the kitchen 
and keep them till I come back.” 

He rushed from the room, and a minute afterwards the boys 
saw him galloping at a furious pace down the drive. 

; ‘Saas is awful,” said Oliver. ‘‘ All through his riding at 
night.” 

ate It’s a pack of rubbish, of course,” said Jack. ‘‘ There’s 
some mistake. West didn’t say it; or he was drunk. No one 
will really believe it; your brother will see that when he’s got over 
his temper.” ~ 

“But there must be something in it. West must have been 
robbed, and the question is Zé 

“What?” 

“* That fellow in the marsh? ” 

Jack drew in his breath with a sharp whistle. 

“Look here, Nolly, it’s time we did something,” he said. 
“We must either tell someone about these mysteries we know of, 
or we must do something ourselves. I don’t want to tell at present, 
and I vote we go to that hut first of all and tackle the hermit.” 

“What, ask him plump out if he’s the highwayman? He 
wouldn’t tell if he was.” 

“TI don’t suppose he would! But we could see him, and— 
anyhow, let’s go. We’ve nothing else to do, and we may find 
out something.” ; 

Stuffing their pockets with biscuits, they set off, on crossing 
the road struck into a field path on which they were unlikely to 
meet anyone, and in due time reached the bank that skirted the 
marsh. Here they looked round carefully to make sure that 
nobody was near, then raised a call. There was no reply. ‘They 
called a second time. All was quiet. 

“We must go right on to the hut,” said Jack. _ 

They found without difficulty the track on which the hermit 
had led them, and presently came in sight of the hut. A feeling 
of diffidence caused them to slacken their steps. 

“T hardly like going on,” said Jack in a low tone. “ It seems 
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—oh, I don’t know, but as we’re here we may as well go through 
with it. Only we ought to give him notice, not steal on him. 
Whistle a tune.” 

“Hanged if I can,” said Oliver, after making an attempt. 
“My lips are as dry as I don’t know what.” 

“We're both silly idiots. I’m all of a shake. Hi! hi!” 

There was no answer. They went on. The rear of the hut 
was towards them, and they walked round it with a strange, and 
as they afterwards agreed, a ridiculous nervousness. ‘There was 
no sign of their rescuer. They looked this way and that, then 
glanced into the hut. The interior was fully lit up by the sun- 
shine. Near the entrance lay the remains of a fire—a half-burnt 
litter of gorse and dried reeds. Further in there were scraps of 
torn paper, a broken boot-lace, but no other sign of occupation 
except a small light-coloured object in a far corner. With a 
consciousness of intruding Jack slipped in and picked it up. It 
was a fragment of a porcelain cup.. He showed it to Oliver, who 
cried : ‘i 

“Why, it’s like our breakfast cups. Wedgwood; the same 
blue pattern. You’ve seen ’em yourself.” 

“Yes, it is like, but Wedgwood isn’t uncommon. We’ve 
got some. Still Put it in your pocket, Noll. It’s clear the 
fellow’s gone and isn’t coming back. I wonder! With seventy 
guineas of West’s and something from Upway before, he’d perhaps 
think it best to move on to some other neighbourhood.” 

“You think he was the highwayman, then ? ” 

““T think it now more than I did before. And I own I’m 
sorry; I liked the fellow.” 

“This hut belongs to us now. You remember what he said.” 

“Why, so it does. We'll take possession. It makes quite a 
good summer-house in dry weather, though pretty uncomfortable 
after rain, I expect.” 

They sat side by side on the turf floor and munched their 
biscuits. 

“If he’s not the highwayman, what is he?” Jack went on. 
“Why did he come to this lonely place >—in disguise too, for 
anyone could see he’s not a yokel.’ 
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_. Anyhow, he must have heard the highwayman riding by at 
night, if the fellow came this way. Perhaps he’s a confederate.” 

“That gives me an idea. These affairs happen after dark. 
Why shouldn’t we spend a night here now and then? ” 

““ Sort of Robinson Crusoe game.” 

“ Yes, but it wouldn’t be only a game. We could keep our 
eyes and ears open and perhaps find out what’s going on.” 

“Tf we could keep awake.” 

“That’s easy enough if we mean to. We could take turns to 
sleep.” 

“Would your people allow it? Lawrence wouldn’t mind; 
he doesn’t care what I do; but what about your father? ” 

““T’ll persuade Mother, and she’ll talk him over. We could 
bring up some rugs and things and make ourselves comfortable. 
I'll ask Mother to-day.” 

They remained in the hut discussing their plans until the 
height of the sun warned them it was near dinner-time. Then 
they returned to the bank and took the nearest way to the village 
by the cart-track that led past the water-mill. Jonas Upway, the 
miller’s son, was leaning on the rail of the bridge over the mill- 
stream, and gave them a sheepish salutation as they passed. 

“He knows, you see,” said Oliver, gloomily. “‘ He had a 
queer look in his eyes.” 

“Everyone knows by this time. What does it matter? They’ll 
all look silly asses by and by.” 

They came into the village street opposite the inn. The yard 
gate was open; two or three idlers were leaning against the posts, 
watching the postilion harnessing a pair of horses toa chaise. ‘Tom 
Rayner the tapster, brother of the postilion who had been dis- 
missed, was lolling against a water-butt, looking on with an 
expression of sour contempt. tie 

“« Ain’t been long at that job, have you? ” he said, in a tone of 
withering scorn. os , 

“Oh, about five minutes,” responded the postilion, lightly, 
without interrupting his task. The two boys started, glanced at 
each other, and halted near the gate. 

Rayner grunted. 
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“What I mean to say,” he drawled, “you ain’t had much 
practice like, see?” 

“‘ More or less,” said the postilion. 

‘You mean you have? ” 

“ Well, in a manner of speaking.” 

The tapster scowled at the back turned to him. 

“ Clever, ain’t you!” he sneered. 

“You'd think so.” 

“* I don’t think so,” said Rayner indignantly. 

“‘ Tt doesn’t matter,” was the light response. 

“‘ What don’t matver ?” 

Rayner was evidently becoming nettled. 

“* What you think.” 

The idlers at the gate broke into a guffaw. Rayner glared at 
them, straightened himself, and advanced slowly towards the 
postilion, clenching his fists. 

“If so be as you’re a-trying to be cheeky ” he began. 

Then for the first time the postilion faced about. His lips 
were smiling, but there was a dangerous light in his eyes. 

““ My good swipes,” he said gently, “ we’ll continue this later, 
when I get back. And then I'll have the greatest pleasure in 
smashing in that ugly, surly, fat-chopped phiz of yours.” 

He vaulted into the saddle and drove the chaise out of the 
yard. As he swung round into the road his eyes fell on the 
two boys, who had stood there watching the scene with secret 
enjoyanent Lifting his whip he gravely saluted them. They 
smiled. 

“'Who’s that, Canter?” Jack asked one of the bystanders. 

“The new postilion, sir,” replied the man, “ Andrews by 
name. He’s off to Exeter, seemingly.” 

“He’ve got a tongue in his head,” said Squibbs. “ Tom 
Rayner, I reckon as you’d best keep out of his way.” 

The angry tapster, sullenly muttering, slouched into the inn. 

“I knew him at once, by his voice,” said Oliver to Jack, as 
they went on their way. 

“So did I. His beard’s a bit longer. We’re on a wrong 
scent, Nolly. He can’t be the highwayman after all, or he wouldn’t 
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nee ae a postilion’s job here. I’m very glad, though we are 
ished.” 

They returned to the Manor House for dinner. The Squire 
was not yet back. Reminded by the sight of the Wedgwood ware 
on the table of the fragment of crockery he had in his pocket, 
Oliver took it out and showed it to the housekeeper. 

“* Have you missed a breakfast cup lately ? ” he asked. 

““T can’t say I have,” she replied. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say 
you’ve broke one? ” 

“Oh no.” 

“Then it must have been one of those dratted maids. I'll 
give ’em a talking to, the destructive creatures.” 

“‘ Count the cups first. Jack says it’s not a rare pattern.” 

The housekeeper went to her china closet. 

“There’s one short,” she said, when she returned. “I 
warrant the girl broke it and hid the pieces away, thinking I’d 
never know. The deceitful minx! Where did you find it?” 

“Never mind. Don’t blame the maids; they didn’t do it. 
And don’t say anything about it, please.” 

‘Well, I never! First the veal pie and nowacup! There’s 
queer goings on, I must say. But here’s the Squire. I must dish 
up the lamb. He’ll be ravenous.” 


CHAPTER THE TENTH 
THE SQUIRE RESIGNS 


ALLOPING furiously, the Squire had worked off some- 
thing of his anger by the time he reached West’s farm. 
The farmer was superintending his haymakers. 
“JT want a word with you, West,” said the Squire 
curtly. 

The labourers paused on their forks and exchanged glances as 
the farmer left them and went to the hedge by which his landlord 
had halted. 

“‘ What’s this cock and bull story you’re spreading about me? ” 
the Squire demanded. 

“Me, Squire! As if I’d fs 

“Don’t deny it now,” cried the young man, flaming up. ‘“‘ It’s 
all over the parish; you’re putting it about that I stopped you in 
your lane the other night and robbed you of seventy guineas. 
That’s an infernal lie, and you know it.” 

“And it’s a lie as I said it,” said the farmer with indignation. 
“ Robbed I was, and they was talking about it up at the Angel last 
night, and all I said was the villain rode a grey horse and wore a 
plum-coloured coat. ‘That’s all I said, I take my dick on’t.” 

“And wasn’t that enough, you scoundrel? You see my coat : 
you know my mare; any fool would understand what you meant.” 

““T meant what I said,” declared the farmer, stoutly. ‘“ The 
horse was grey, the feller’s coat was plum-coloured like yours; I 
can’t help that. I never said ’twas you; I can bring half a dozen 
to prove it. Ask Miller Upway: he was there: ay, ask the 
miller; he’d been robbed too.” 

Baffled, the Squire clenched his whip as if about to strike; 
then, commanding himself, turned the mare’s head towards the 
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road and cantered away, crying: “You'll hear more of this, 
West, I promise you.” 

His intention was to beard Upway at the watermill, hear his 
report of the conversation at the inn, and discover who it was that 
had started the slander. But he was a man of sudden impulses 
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and quick changes of mind, and as he rode over the moor a fresh 
determination seized him. Wheeling round he cantered_ back, 
passed the Grange, and on gaining the high-road trotted on a 
couple of miles until he reached Lord Petersfield’s house on the 
lower slope of Squirrel Hill. 
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Admitted at once to the statesman’s library, he plunged 
impetuously into the object of his visit. 

“My lord,” he cried, “ you have heard these scandalous 
rumours about me?” 

Lord Petersfield looked up from his papers and smiled rather 
quizzically. . 

“More debts, Dashwood?” he said. “I thought we i 

“Debts be hanged!” cried the young man. “I beg pardon; 
I am in such a rage 

“‘ Obviously, my dear fellow. Don’t you think you had better 
sit down and tell me quietly what has—er—inflamed you ? ” 

He pointed to a chair, settled himself comfortably among his 
cushions, and with his finger-tips together waited for his visitor 
to begin. 

The Squire wasted no words. His story took only a minute or 
two. Lord Petersfield watched him with the same whimsical smile. 

“This was two nights ago, you say. You have heard of 
“establishing an alibi’? You have only to prove where you were 
at the time of the robbery At 

“ And that’s what I can’t do, sir,” the Squire broke in. 

“Ah! That is a little awkward. Without being indiscreet, 
may I ask és 

“No, sir, I can’t answer you. Circumstances I cannot at 
present explain have taken me abroad at all hours of late.” 

“You were in fact out that night, on your grey mare? ” 

“ I was, sir. I can’t say any more. But to come to the point. 
_ I resign the post you were good enough to offer me. As things 

are I can’t accept it. A pretty scandal it would be if Lord Peters- 
field employed as secretary a man who was not only a notorious 
gambler and head over ears in debt, but a highwayman to boot. 
A highwayman! ‘Two steps to the gallows |” 

“My dear fellow, this is positively ridiculous. No one can 
really credit such an absurd accusation. In point of fact no 
accusation seems to have been made.” 

“Tt amounts to an accusation. It’s worse; hints are worse 
than a direct charge. You can meet that, but you can’t come up 
with whispers, innuendoes that go flying about all over the country.” 
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“Well, leaving that for a moment, you put me in a difficult 
position. You remember that you are to dine with me on 
Thursday. I have invited a few friends to meet you in your new 
capacity. If you persist I shall have to put them off, or entertain 
them without my principal performer. By the way, one of the 
party is your tenant at the Grange. A most interesting man. His 
name was mentioned to me when I was in town by the Swedish 
Ambassador. He appears to have been a great traveller and 
explorer. Curiously enough I met him on the way down yester- 
day. He had missed the coach at Guildford, and learning his name 
accidentally, I offered him a seat in my chaise. I never had so 
short a journey. He amused me with a wealth of anecdote. You 
see something of him? ” 

“* Oh yes, I meet him every now and then. He is certainly very 
entertaining. But——” 

“Well now, dismiss this ridiculous matter from your mind. 
It is a mere passing annoyance. Flick it away, Dashwood, as you 
would a fly.” 

“TI can’t, sir. I must clear my name. It was bad enough 
already. You were so generous as to excuse and overlook my 
follies, but when it comes to my being suspected of crime—no, 
sir, | must come to you with a clean bill.” 

** So be it, then. I respect your scruples, though I think them 
quixotic. In short, Dashwood, I’m an old enough friend to call 
you an ass.” He rose and laid his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. ‘“‘ But you’re an engaging ass, and I’ve no doubt before 
long everything will be cleared up, and you’ll come to me, as the 
magistrates say, without a stain on your character.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the Squire, warmly. ‘I shall not forget 
your kindness.” ; 

He took leave; then, obeying another impulse, rode straight 
to the Parsonage and 2 era ei to the vicar for his ill-temper 
of the morning. Unluckily this re-opened the sore; on the way 
home the wound rankled; besides, he was very hungry. When 
he entered the dining-room where Oliver and Young Jack were 
already seated, his gloomy looks warned them of trouble. 

““ You’ve heard those rumours now, I suppose,” he said. 
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“No. We haven’t spoken to anyone outside the house,” 
Oliver replied. 

“ Afraid to look ’em in the face! It won’t be for long. We 
shall have to leave the place.” a 

“ That’s silly,” said Oliver. ‘‘ Who'll believe that nonsense f i 

“ All the fools, and a good many more. Especially the sharks. 

“The sharks ? ” ; 

“Yes, all the people I owe money to. I thought I had quiet- 
ened them. An attorney fellow came the other night to dun me; 
said I must pay up or sell up. I wrote afterwards and told him I 
was to be Lord Petersfield’s secretary, and he wrote back that 
that altered matters; it would give my creditors confidence; they’d 
be willing to wait. But now they'll be down on me like a pack 
of wolves.” 

“But why? You are still Lord Petersfield’s secretary.” 

“ No, I’m not. I’ve thrown it up. How could I keep it with 
this hanging over me? I shall have to sell the old place; you 
and I, Noll, will have to turn out with about twopence between us. 
Egad, I’d better start highwayman in earnest.” 

He laughed bitterly. ‘The boys looked at each other in uneasy 
silence. Presently, as an attempt to divert his brother’s thoughts, 
Oliver began : 

“We've holidays now, and we thought in this jolly weather 
we'd like to camp out. Do you mind?” 

““T don’t care what you do. It'll prepare you for being a 
homeless vagabond. But you'll have to make your own tent; 
I can’t afford to buy one.” 

““ We shan’t need one.” 

“ But the moor’s pretty high, and cold at night sometimes.” 

“We thought of camping on the marsh.” 

“ Great goodness! Are youmad? You’llcatchague. There’s 
hardly a dry spot in it.” 

“‘ Jack and I found a reed hut there the other day,” said Oliver 
reluctantly. 

i . Oh!” exclaimed the Squire with a start. “‘ When was 
that?” 

“ A week or more ago.” 
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*“* Anyone there? ” 

“Yes, but he’s gone now.” 

“Who was it? Anyone you know?” 

“No. The fact is we saw the hut from the knoll, about the 
only place it could be seen from, and we were going towards it 
and got bogged, and if it hadn’t been for the man in the hut we 
should be there still ! ” 

“Why didn’t you tell me, you young reptile ? ” 

“ He asked us not to.” 

“ And you haven’t told anyone?” There was manifest anxiety 
in his tone. 

** Not a soul.” 

The Squire looked relieved. 

“He told us we might have the hut when he cleared out,” 
Oliver went on. “ Funny thing: he’s got a job at the Angel.” 

_ There was a moment’s silence. Then the Squire laid down 
his knife and fork and said : 

““You’re decent little beggars, you two, and Ill tell you. I 
know that fellow. In fact I recommended him to Bricknall. I 
knew him in London.” 

“I suppose he is all right?” 

“* What’s that mean, pray?” 

“Well, all this about the highwayman, you know; his being 
there alone, hiding in the marsh: telling us to hold our tongues » 
not a yokel : oh, lots of things.” 

“‘ He might be the highwayman, eh?” The Squire laughed, 
rather grimly. “That'll amuse him. I assure you he’s above 
suspicion—on that count. And he’s as close as you. He didn’t 
say a word to me of his meeting you.” 

“The broken cup’s accounted for now,” remarked Jack. 

“Yes, we found a bit of a cup like ours there,” said Oliver, 
‘and Mrs. Manson says there’s one short. I suppose you lent him 
things, Lawrence? ”’ , 

“The clumsy ass!” said the Squire. “I own to it, Noll.” 

“ Well, I knew you rode about at night, but never guessed why. 
That’s the reason you've been taken for a highwayman.” 

‘“ But, you owl, I’m not a highwayman. Yet—’pon my soul 
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I think I see daylight. I’ve been seen riding at night: I know 
Squibbs saw me once; and by a stretch of imagination West gave 
the highwayman my coat and my mare.” 

“‘ Just as Squibbs took Parson’s cow for a ghost,” said Jack, 
smiling at the recollection. ‘“‘ But there is a real highwayman, you 
know; and we believe he rides along the causeway; and we 
thought if we spent a few nights in the hut we might find out 
something.” 

“It’s not very likely, but you can try. If you succeed, it 
will clear me, but too late. The mischief is already done. Don’t 
fall into the marsh again, and if you should discover the highway- 
man, don’t attempt to tackle him yourselves. Men of that kidney 
will show their teeth if they’re cornered. But you’ll soon be sick 
of roughing it.” 

““T daresay we can stand it as long as your postilion friend,” 
said Oliver slyly. 

“Ah! But he—no, I can’t tell you. Keep your mouths shut 
about him.” 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH 
THE GREY HORSE 


S the boys walked into the village to seek Dr. Young’s 
permission for their project, they talked of the strange 
relations between the Squire and the hermit turned 
postilion. 

“We've been all at sea,” said Jack, rather dejectedly. “I 
almost wish the hermit had been the highwayman after all, because 
there’d be one mystery the less. But there’s his mystery now, as 
well as the others.” 

“Yes. We haven’t found out yet why Schreiner keeps a second 
horse in his dairy. You don’t suppose he’s the highwayman? ” 

“Good gracious, no. No one could mistake him for your 
brother; besides, both his horses are brown, and the highwayman 
rides a grey. And Schreiner was away in London the night 
West was robbed.” 

“'That’s true. Will you tell your father why we want to sleep 
out in the hut?” 

“J don’t think so; not at first, at any rate. He'll have to know 
in the end.” 

Jack diplomatically won his mother’s approval first, so that when 
Dr. Young, on the petition being put to him, replied, “‘ We’ll see 
what your mother says about it,” Jack had his answer ready. Then 
the doctor laughingly gave consent. 

“‘ But steer clear of West,” he added. ‘‘ Your tricks have lost 
me a patient. West’s boy is down with mumps, and he’s so 
incensed at your painting his bull that he has sent for Dr. Steele 
from Midford. He’s a rather vindictive fellow.” 

The boys decided to spend their first night in the hut on the 
following Monday. On Saturday, after dark, they ae up a 
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couple of rugs, a kettle, and a few other simple necessaries. On 
Sunday afternoon they could not resist the temptation to stroll 
up to the hut and see that nothing had been disturbed. Every- 
thing was as they had left it. They then made their way to the 
knoll from which they had first noticed the thatched roof, and 
though they had no reason to suppose that anyone else would 
survey the marsh from that spot, they resolved to make assurance 
doubly sure by training the foliage of the bushes so as to form a 
complete screen for their new abode. 

From their vantage ground they had a good outlook across the 
dip to the old windmill on the ridge, about half a mile distant. 
Presently they caught sight of a man’s head above the gorse bushes 
that lined the cart track leading up the ridge. The man appeared 
to be approaching the mill; and the boys, ready to suspect anyone, 
to connect any movement, however seemingly innocent, with the 
mysteries they were bent on solving, threw themselves flat on the . 
turf, and watched keenly. 

At the distance the man was unrecognisable. They saw nothing 
but his head and shoulders, and as he drew nearer to the mill 
they lost sight of him at intervals; he appeared to be deliberately 
seeking cover from the gorse. When he came to the slope imme- 
diately below the mill, on which no cover was to be had, they noticed 
that he halted behind the last of the bushes, and turned his head 
this way and that, as though he was taking a careful survey of the 
surrounding country. Then, apparently satisfied, he dashed up 
the slope and disappeared behind the mill. 

His stealthy movements had set the boys tingling with excite- 
ment. Were they at last on the verge of an important discovery ? 
Who was the man? What was he doing at the mill? They had 
seen no one but. Mr. Schreiner’s dwarf visit the ruin, and they 
strained their eyes across the moor, wondering whether this stranger 
had arranged a meeting with the dwarf. But there was no sign 
of the odd little trotting figure. 

Suddenly they saw the man’s head peering round the corner 
of the mill. A moment later he hurried forward, came to the 
ruined doorway, reached up to the lintel, then scurried away down 
the ridge and was lost to sight among the gorse. 
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STRANGE DoINGS AT THE MILL 
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“We're on the track,” whispered Jack excitedly. “ We'll 
wait and see if he comes in sight again, and then we’ll goand find 
out what he’s been up to.” 

Some minutes passed before they saw the head again above the 
gorse bushes, moving down the cart track. 

“* Someone from the village,” said Oliver. “ I wonder who.” 

The head finally disappeared. Then the boys rose, scrambled 
down the knoll, and hurried along until they reached the old road. 
Here they paused to make sure that the man was quite out of sight, 
looked round in every direction, and at last ventured to climb the 
ridge to the mill. ‘he man had not gone inside: why had he 
reached to the top of the doorway? ‘They looked up, thinking that 
he had perhaps made some mark upon the worm-eaten beam. 
As Jack’s eyes ranged along it, he suddenly noticed a deep fissure 
between the timber and the crumbling brickwork above. 

“ Perhaps he hid something there,”’ he said, and reached up his 
hand. “I’m not tall enough: give me a back.” 

Mounted on Oliver’s shoulders, he was able just to look into 
the fissure. 

“A paper!” he exclaimed. “It’s a message, Noll. Now 
we'll find out something.” 

He thrust in his hand, drew out a folded paper, crumpled and 
dirty, and dropped to the ground. With his head close to Oliver’s 
he unfolded the paper, straightened it out, and at the first glance 
burst into laughter. 

“ Fairly sold,” he cried. 

In uncouth sprawling handwriting he read : 


To DERE SALLY 


The rose is red, the voilets blew, 
Hunny is sweet, and so are you. 


Jonas EBENEZER Upway, 


“Well, I’m dashed !”’ said Oliver in disgust. ‘“ The silly ass 
is making up to Sally West.” 

“And there she is!” said Jack. “ Quick! Let me put it 
back before she comes. She hasn’t seen us yet.” 
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He had caught sight of the farmer’s daughter, in her Sunday 
frock, coming across the moor, swinging her hat by its ribbon. 

When the girl reached the mill, she saw the two boys lying side 
by side on the crest of the ridge. 

“ Hullo, Sally,” cried Jack. ‘‘ You do look smart.” 

“ Do I, now!” she replied, dangling her hat awkwardly, and 
shooting a glance towards the gap in the brickwork. 

“ As if you didn’t know it!” said Jack. ‘I’m sure you spent 
hours ironing that pretty frock yesterday. What a pity there’s no 
one but us to see it!” 

“ Go along with your imperence,” said the girl, blushing. 

““ We can’t go along yet—not for hours and hours. We’re here 
to see the sunset. Have you ever seen the sunset from the mill, 
Sally?” 

The girl threw a suspicious look at the boys, but their faces 
were quite serious. 

““ Maybe I have, maybe not,” she said shortly, and began to 
walk up and down with an air of impatience, every now and again 
glancing up at the doorway, then turning her head quickly 
away. 

a You ought to be sure,” Jack went on, nudging his companion. 
“It’s a glorious sight. You stand in the doorway, that doorway 
just behind you, and watch the old ball getting bigger and bigger 
and redder and redder as he sinks in the crimson sky, an 2 

“That you never did, silly,”’ Sally burst out, pettishly. “‘ The 
sun he goes down t’other side.” te 

“My word, she’s right, Noll,” cried Jack, looking in affected 
surprise at the doorway. “ This is serious. The mill faces the 
east; we must have been thinking of the sunrise, and we can’t 
possibly wait for that. We had better be going, unless Sally would 
like us to stay and see her home.” 

“« Thank’ee, sir, but I wouldn’t give ’ee the trouble,” said the 
girl with a brightening face. ay 

“There are desperate characters about, you know,” said Jack. 
“‘ We saw a big strapping fellow prowling about just now ” (Sally 
started, blushed, and looked round anxiously), “‘ and I thought he 
was something like Jonas Ebenezer, but of course——” At a 
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giggle from Oliver he stopped and sprang up. “Come along, 
Noll; if she won’t, she won’t. Good-bye, Sally.” 

They went down the slope and set off for home. 

“T like teasing Sally,” said Jack. ‘‘ Did you see how she kept 
squinting up at the doorway?” 

“ Yes, but why did Jonas put the silly stuff there and go away ?” 

“‘ Because he daren’t be seen with her: West and Upway 
aren’t friends. She isn’t any taller than I am: I wonder how she 
reaches up to the hole?” 

When they next came to the mill they saw a large stone set 
against the side of the doorway, and guessed that Sally had used that 
as her mounting block. 

On Monday night in the twilight they walked across the fields 
to the marsh. It occurred to Oliver that they might prevent 
accidents by removing some of the white stones from the causeway, 
and setting them up to mark the safe track to the hut. When this 
was done, and they had filled their kettle at the stream, they 
collected some grasses and reeds and kindled them on the floor of 
the hut, allowing the fire only to smoulder. After a good quantity 
of fuel had been consumed and the embers were fairly deep, they 
found that the heat from the glowing ashes was sufficient to boil 
the kettle. 

“Won't the smoke be noticed ? ” asked Oliver. 

“Not in the darkness,” Jack replied. “‘ The hermit made a 
oe safely,socanwe. When we’ve had some tea, we’ll take turns to 
sleep.” 

‘It’s rather smothery inside.” 

“Well, we’ll spread our rugs outside. It’s a lovely night.” 

Jack took the first watch. He strolled up and down in front 
of the hut while Oliver, wrapt in a rug, slept as only boys can sleep. 
Jack felt a great charm in the solitude and silence of the marsh— 
a silence broken only by the chirp of insects, the low cries of night- 
birds, and the rustle of the breeze in the reeds. The sky was 
brilliant with stars, and presently the moon rose, silvering all the 
vegetation around. It would have been wholly enjoyable but for 
his consciousness of the purpose that had brought him there. 
Would he hear the hoof-beats of the highwayman’s horse? Would 
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he ae some discovery that might help to clear the Squire’s 
name } 

Nothing disturbed the first night. In the early morning the 
boys, both rather sleepy, stole back unobserved to their homes : 
they had decided not to spend the daylight hours on the marsh, 
lest their absence from the village, where they were constantly 
seen together, should excite remark. 

On the second night, when Oliver was on duty and was finding 
it difficult to keep awake, he was roused by the dull thud of hoofs 
in the distance. He shook Jack into wakefulness, and they stood 
side by side, eagerly listening. | 

““ Only one horse,”’ whispered Jack. 

““ And coming from the east,”’ Oliver returned. ‘‘ We must be 

uick.” 

5 The waning moon had not yet risen, and but for the stones, 
showing distinct in the starlight, they could not have made their 
way so quickly as they did along the track which would bring them 
within sight of the causeway. They had only just posted them- 
selves behind a clump of sedge on the border of the marsh when 
the dim figure of a horseman went by at a canter towards the rising 
ground of the moor. It was a ghostly shape in the starlight; the 
horse’s hoofs fell lightly on the soft surface of the causeway. The 
animal was light in hue: the rider’s coat was dark, its colour not 
distinguishable. But the boys saw at once that he sat his horse 
perfectly. 

“‘ T could swear that was Lawrence,” whispered Oliver. 

When he was fairly up the bluff leading to the mill, they followed 
him at their best foot-pace and arrived panting at the top, only to 
hear the hoof beats some distance ahead on the harder ground. 
With labouring breath they pounded along, toiled up the rough 
incline, and stopped a few yards in the rear of the mill to listen 
and recover their wind. They no longer heard the thudding 
sounds. Before them the old mill loomed, a gaunt spectral shape 
against the indigo sky. fF 

“‘ Has he gone into the mill? ” Jack murmured. 

They waited. Not a sound broke the stillness. After a while 
they crept on hands and knees up the last few yards of the slope. 
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Then, while Oliver crouched behind a gorse bush, Jack stole with 
all possible caution round the wall of the mill, straining his ears 
to catch any sound from the interior. ‘There was not a murmur, 
not the slightest clink of bridle. Coming at last to the doorway, 
he peered in. Nothing was visible in the darkness. The presence 
of man or animal must have been indicated by some sound, and 
Jack, sure that the place was unoccupied, returned to his companion. 

“We've lost him,” he said. 

“* I] wonder where he has gone.” 

“We must try to discover that in the morning.” 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH 
JOE ANDREWS DISAPPEARS 


ETURNING to their hut, the boys, too wakeful to sleep 
again, talked until dawn. ‘They were disappointed, vexed 
with themselves : had they moved a little more quickly, a 
little less carefully, they might have reached the mill at 
least in time to see what direction the horseman took. The one 
firm conclusion at which they had arrived was that, on this occasion 
at any rate, the highwayman had made no use of the mill. If any 
suspicion had crossed their minds that he had any secret dealings 
with Mr. Schreiner’s servant, that had gained no confirmation. 

“We'll take a look round as soon as it is light,” said Jack: 
“‘ then we had better tell your brother what we saw. He asked us 
to, you remember.” 

‘I don’t see that he can do anything,” said Oliver. 

“Nor I; but it will be something that he knows we two have 
seen a horseman who might be taken for him, and he won’t put it 
down now to West’s imagination.” 

They brewed some tea, ate the pasties they had brought with 
them, and about five o’clock set out to examine the ground. On 
the soft surface of the causeway and on the slope to the ridge 
they easily traced the fresh hoof-prints, the distinct impression of 
the chipped shoe; but these marks disappeared when they came 
to the hard bare soil about the mill and the springy heather beyond 
it, and after scouting around for an hour or more they had to give 
up the quest. 

It was seven o’clock when they returned to the Manor House, 
and, the front door not being yet opened, entered by the stable 
yard at the back. The Squire’s groom was cleaning out the empty 
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“‘ Where’s Peggy ? ” asked Oliver. 

“ Squire rid away last night, sir,” replied the man: “ he didn’t 
say where he was going.” 

The boys looked at each other ; the same question had occurred 
to them both: Was the horseman they had seen the Squire after 
all? Without saying more to the man they went into the house. 
Mrs. Manson was breakfasting in her own room. 

“You're early,” she said. ‘‘I didn’t expect you for an hour or 
more, and as the Squire 

“* Where is he? ” Oliver demanded. 

“Gone to London,” the housekeeper replied. “A man 
brought him a letter about eight o’clock last night, and he rode 
away at once. I begged him to wait till the morning, he looked 
that ill; but he would go, and didn’t say when he’d be back. 
"Tis shameful, the way folks put about these wicked stories. I 
don’t know what things are coming to.” 

When Mrs. Manson, soon afterwards, brought the boys their 
eggs-and-bacon to the breakfast room, she said : 

‘““T’d almost forgot to tell you. The Squire hadn’t been gone 
above an hour when the new postilion from the Angel came up, 
and wanted most particular to see him. Quite a superior young 
man I call him. He was much put about when I told him the 
Squire was gone: but he wouldn’t say what he came for, or leave 
a message, and he went away very down in the mouth.” 

“ Shall we go to the inn and see him?” said Jack, when they 
were alone. 

“We had better not,” said Oliver. ‘‘ There’s some secret 
between him and Lawrence, and I don’t suppose he’d tell us any- 
thing. But I think we ought to tell your father about that horse- 
man. He goes all about the country, and he may hear something 
about a man riding a grey horse.”’ 

“All right. One thing is certain: if your brother rode to 
London at eight o’clock last night, it couldn’t have been him we 
saw hours later.” 

They found the doctor at breakfast with his wife, and told him 
their story. 

“What nonsense it all is!” he said, somewhat impatiently ; 
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he had been up all night. “I was dining with Lord Petersfield 
the other day, and there wasn’t a man in the company but agreed 
with me that the Squire is foolish to pay any attention to these 
senseless rumours. And as to this horseman you saw, there are 
half a dozen grey horses in the parish. Not every horseman on 
a grey is a highwayman.” 

“And not every grey has a chipped shoe,” said Jack. 

“That’s true. Well, if you must be busy, make a round of 
all the greys and examine their shoes. Mr. Barrington has one; 
so has Lady Aldworth, an ts 

“But they don’t go riding at night,” Jack persisted. 

“True again. But this won’t do, Jack. If you’re going to lose 
your night’s sleep in trying to track a rider who may or may not 
be a highwayman I shall have to put a stop to this camping out. . . . 
What is it, Molly ? ” 

“Please sir,” said the maid who had entered, ‘ Poulter’s 
boy says will you please come at once to his father, because he’s 
half cut off his thumb with a pruning hook.” 

Dr. Young hurried away. 

“Don’t let him stop us, Mother,” said Jack earnestly. ‘‘ It’s 
holidays now, and what’s a few hours’ sleep matter? I believe we'll 
track that highwayman sooner or later, and that’ll be a good thing 
for the Squire and everybody.” 

Mrs. Young promised to do what she could, and the boys 
presently set off for a walk through the village. 

Before they had gone far they met Squibbs carrying his milk- 
pails on a yoke across his shoulder. ; 

“* Seen any more ghosts, Squibbs ? ” asked Oliver slily. 
“‘ No, sir, thanks be,” the man replied. ‘“ But it do seem as if 
I were bound to be scarified one way or another. Last night ss 

“Well? ” said Oliver, as Squibbs paused, turning his head 
away. 
a ’Tis nothing, nothing at all, and I wouldn’t upset ye for the 
world.” 

“You won’t upset me. Out with it, Squibbs.” 

“Well, sir, if so be as you command me, me and the missus 
were a-coming home from Bramblehurst last night, arm in crook 
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as the manner is, being man and wife twenty years come 
Michaelmas if 

“* Never mind about that.” 

“T thought ye might like to know. Well, we was a-coming 
home from Bramblehurst, and we’d just got to cross-roads when I 
heard a horse trotting. ‘ Sakes alive, Nancy,’ says I, ‘ what if ’tis 
the bold highwayman?’ and we skipped behind a tree, and I felt 
all of a tremble, and it give me quite a turn when I seed that horse, 
grey as ’twere, and a high stepper, and the man on’s back in a dark 
coat as might ha’ been plum-colour by daylight. ‘ Make yourself 
small, Mother,’ says I, the missus being big about, as ye may know, 
and then she says, ‘ Why, ’tis Squire, you gowk!’ So she called 
me, sir; ‘tis her playful way, sir; and Squire it were, and I had 
all my shivers and shakes for nothing.” 

*“* You don’t believe that silly story, then? ” 

“The missus won’t let me, sir. ‘ Pack o’ rubbish,’ she says, 
‘and don’t you let me hear of you repeating it,’ says she.—Here’s 
Mr. Shiner.” 

The boys turned, and saw Mr. Schreiner riding up the street 

at a walking pace on his brown mare, followed by a crowd of 
youngsters among whom he was smilingly scattering sweetmeats. 
He raised his whip in salutation of the boys as he passed. 
,, A real kind gentleman, that,” said Squibbs. “A furriner, 
tis true, and the doctor’s man have told gashly tales about fur- 
riners. I don’t hold with ’em as a general rule, but after all ’tis 
said as the King have regiments of furriners fighting against Boney, 
and I reckon as Mr. Shiner be one of they sort. A real good- 
hearted gentleman I call him, and so thinks the quality. Why, 
my sister Betsy, as is Lord Petersfield’s parlour-maid, told me 
as Mr. Shiner was one of the dinner-party at the Great House 
t’other day, and my lord and the gentlemen was mighty tickled at 
his funny stories, and Betsy near disgraced herself, waiting at table, 
along of nearly bursting out laughing. A gentleman like him is 
good for the parish, that’s certain.” 

Escaping from the loquacious Squibbs, the boys went on. 
Two or three villagers, among them the smith from his smith 
across the way, were lolling against the gate-posts of the inn yard, 
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where the new ostler-postilion, sitting astride a bench near the 
stable door, was polishing the brass-work of a set of harness. 

“ You believes in elbow-grease, seemingly,” the smith was saying 
as the boys drew level. They halted; the postilion and his 
mysterious connection with the Squire teased their curiosity. 

“ Well, my friend, elbow-grease is cheaper than butter,” said 
the man, turning his head for a moment. ‘“ Not that I should 
dream of using butter for cleaning brass, or even for softening 
leather; don’t mistake me; but your mention of grease reminded 
me of the butter I had for breakfast, which was decidedly rancid, 
and therefore more fit for common use than for the sustenance of 
a human being with elbows; and so you see Ne 

“* Ay, and hear,” sneered the tapster, who had strolled into the 
yard, hands in pockets, and taken up his favourite position against 
the water-butt. ‘“‘ Greased your tongue, ain’t you?” 

The postilion gave the interrupter one smiling glance, then bent 
over his work in silence. The tapster watched him with curling 
lips, apparently beating his wits for some withering sally. It 
came at last. 

“Jaw!” he said. ‘‘ Nothing but jaw what took the cow’s hind 
leg off.” 

5 He looked round at the men at the gate, as if expecting their 
applause; but their faces were stolidly inexpressive; they did 
not love Tom Rayner. And the postilion went on polishing. To 
be ignored is the worst of irritants to a self-important man, and 
the tapster was plainly annoyed. 

“Think a mighty lot of yourself, don’t you?” he continued, 
ageressively. ‘“‘ What for? ’Cos Squire got you your job, I 
suppose. Proud, ain’t you? Bah! Squire’ll want your job 
himself, soon, shouldn’t wonder. Where’ll you be then? Ha! 
ha! You’ve come down in the world, they say. You're a pretty 
pair, you and Squire, diddlers, I reckon, the two of you ; leastwise, 
everyone knows what he is, playing ducks and drakes up in Lunnon 
and then running away for fear of ——” 

The sentence was never completed. The postilion suddenly 
dropped his harness, sprang from the bench and at one stride was 
beside the tapster. ‘Taken aback by the swiftness of the onset, the 
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man had no time to stiffen his posture. In two seconds he was 
seized about the knees, heaved up and tipped over the rim of the 
butt, into which he plunged head downwards. LS 

A mighty laugh burst from the onlookers. The postilion, 
flushed and breathing hard, went back to his bench. But the sight 
of the tapster’s boots projecting from the butt struck the boys 
with consternation. 

“ Great Cesar, he’ll drown!” cried Jack, darting forward. | 

Oliver was at his heels. Together they tugged the butt over, 
getting their legs well drenched as the water splashed over the 
cobbles, and Rayner crawled out, spluttering and cursing as soon 
as he recovered his breath. Then, throwing a venomous look at 
the back of the care-free postilion, he slunk away into the inn. 

“‘ Serve un right,” declared the smith. ‘“‘ They Rayners be 
an ungodly family. But you’d better have a care, young man. 
We don’t want no crowner’s quest sitting on a drownded corpse.” 

The postilion made no reply, and the boys, not caring to address 
him in the presence of the villagers, were on the point of moving 
away when the man got up, and as, carrying the harness towards 
the stable, he passed them, he said to Jack in a low tone: 

“Can I have a word with you by and by where we shall not be 
seen or overheard ? ” 

“* At the hut,” Jack suggested. 

“Too far away; I may be wanted any moment.” 

“Then this evening about sunset,in Oak Lane round the corner.” 

The postilion nodded, and the boys left the yard. 

During the rest of the day they were restless with excitement. 
Why did this strange fellow wish to see them? Would he tell 
them why he had called at the Manor House on the previous even- 
ing? Had he some news bearing on the mysteries that filled 
their minds? When they made their way to the appointed 
rendezvous they were tense with the hope of some important 
revelation. ‘The narrow lane was well shaded, and they posted 
themselves under the trees, expecting to see the postilion come 
round the corner from the road. 

The twilight dwindled; dusk became darkness; but he did not 
come. Once they heard footsteps, but they were slow and heavy, 
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and presently the boys saw an old labourer shamble by. As the 
minutes passed they began to fidget. 

“Why doesn’t he come? ” murmured Oliver. 

“ Stay here,” returned Jack. “I'll just slip round to the yard.” 

He was away some ten minutes. 

“ He’s not there,” he said when he came back, ‘“‘ and Bricknall’s 
calling for him. I shan’t wait much longer.” 

‘It’s too bad, keeping us hanging about like this.” 

Loth to go, yet growing more and more impatient, they waited 
longer than they knew, and it was past nine o’clock before they 
decided to give it up. 

“It’s too late to go to the hut to-night,” said Jack. “ We'll 
sleep at home for once. Come over early in the morning, an 
we'll have it out with him.” . 

But before Oliver reached the doctor’s house in the morning, 
Gideon had already retailed a surprising piece of information. 

- ee there new postilion up at the Angel have bolted,” he said 
to Jack. 

“* Bolted |! what do you mean? ” 

“Why, he went out last night and never come back. Brick- 
nall’s in a rare tantrum, ’cos he was wanted to drive a chaise and 
pair into Midford by ten o’clock this morning. Seemingly he 
haven’t thieved anything, but just took himself off without a by- 
your-leave. ‘There’s queer things happening in this parish lately, 
and that’s a fact.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE MIST 


XCITED at this surprising turn of events, the boys 

hastened through the village to gain authentic details of 

the postilion’s disappearance. They could not believe that 

he had bolted; it seemed incredible that after he had made 
an appointment to meet them, with the evident intention of telling 
them some secret, he should have gone away of his own accord, 
without some compelling motive. Had he been summoned away ?>— 
_ possibly enticed away? Where was he? 

Outside the inn they found, as usual, a knot of idlers gathered. 
The innkeeper, looking very much annoyed, was standing at the 
door, holding forth to an audience that included the smith from 
his smithy over the way, Squibbs, just returned from his morning 
round, and two or three of his friends, to whom the tapster had 
brought pots of ale. Bricknall nodded to the boys, who halted 
outside the ring and listened to what he was saying. 

“* Never did I know sucha spell of bad luck. Three postilions 
gone inside of three weeks. ‘Two I sacked, to be sure; but I did 
think I’d got a likely man at last, and now blow me if he bain’t 
gone without a word. ’Tis not fair play, say what you will.” 

“* He warn’t much good at the job,” growled the tapster. 

“* A long sight better than your brother, Tom; don’t you mistake 
it,’ said Bricknall: ‘‘ easier on the horses he was, with all the 
makings of a useful man; a downright handy fellow, I tell you.” 

“ Anyhow, he’ve shown a clean pair of heels,” the tapster declared. 

“ Ay, cleaner than yours, Tom Rayner,” said the smith with a 
chuckle. 

There were titters and guffaws among the group. 

“ What d’you mean? ” said the tapster sullenly. 
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“ Why, by all accounts yours didn’t look particular clean when 
they was sticking up out of the water-butt. True, he was a handy 
man, Bricknall, a powerful handy man.” 

The general laugh sent Rayner into the inn. 

“ There’s bad blood betwixt they two,” said the innkeeper. 
“ Rayner’s a surly feller ; took it bad that I sacked his brother. 
Master Dashwood, ’twas the Squire recommended Andrews to 
me; I suppose he didn’t fetch him away? ” 

“No, he couldn’t have,” said Oliver. ‘‘ He’s in London.” 

“‘ Well then, it beats me. He locked up the stable last night, 
and drank a pot at the bar, and that’s the last I seed of him. You 
might say as he was spirited away.” 

“* Ay, you might say that,” said Squibbs. “T'was in the night 
time, and spirits walk by night, as we all do know. There’s too 
many spirits in this parish, and ’tis time Parson did summat to 
lay ’em, that’s what I say.” 

The boys moved off. Oppressed by this addition to the 
mysterious events of the past few weeks, they had no heart for the 
usual amusements of their leisure, and spent the day in aimless 
roaming about the moor. The idea that Andrews might have 
returned to the hut impelled them to visit it, but he was not there, 
PA was there any sign of its having been entered since they had 

eit it. 

At sunset, when Jack was packing up some food to convey to 
the hut, and expecting Oliver to call for him, a servant brought a 
message from the Manor House saying that Oliver was detained 
and would come as soon as he could get away. Anxious that no 
part of the night should be unwatched, Jack determined to set 
forth alone. 

The air was chill; a white mist lay over the ground; and Jack, 
laden as he was with a rather heavy basket containing an assortment 
of eatables, chose the longer but easier route past West’s farm in 
prcternee to the direct course that would entail his-climbing the 
ridge. 

“I wonder what is keeping Noll at this time of night,” he thought, 
as he trudged along. 


It was an uncomfortable walk. Familiar though he was with the 
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countryside, he was at times almost at a loss for his direction, so 
thick was the mist. Every now and then he stopped to reassure 
himself : sometimes a slight gust cleared the air, and he went on 
with confidence, only to find himself before long befogged again. 
His progress was slow, and more than once he was tempted to 
turn back; surely, he thought, the highwayman would not brave 
the perils of the marsh on a night like this. 

At one of these moments he stopped to rest, and set his basket 
down onthe ground. As nearly as he could judge, he had reached 
the foot of the ridge on which the windmill stood. He was wiping 
_ the moisture from his face when a slight sound from above him, 
on his right, arrested his movements. Straining his ears he 
listened. Had he been mistaken? No; certainly there were 
faint creaking sounds, like the sounds of footsteps in the heather. 
Could Oliver have outstripped him? Who else could be walking 
on the moor at this hour? 

The sounds grew louder. Presently, with the creaking thuds 
was mingled the clatter of falling stones: someone, or it seemed 
more than one, was climbing the steep footpath leading towards 
the old mill. Now thoroughly alert, Jack stole forward in the mist, 
forgetting the basket which he had laid at his feet. He moved 
with great caution, guiding himself by the sounds ahead. Some- 
one stumbled; he heard a muttered curse, then a low “ hist”’ of 
warning. Suddenly, as the breeze stirred the mist, he caught a 
momentary glimpse of human figures. There seemed to be two, 
but before he could be sure of their number, the mist eddied over 
the ridge again, obscuring them from his view. 

Jack’s pulse was now throbbing wildly. Who were these 
mysterious figures, moving with suspicious quietness in the night? 
A sense of possible danger caused him to drop back a little, and 
when he advanced again, to forsake the stony path and clamber 
up the wet turf by the side on hands and knees. On coming to 
the crest of the ridge, he could just see, blurred by the mist, two 
men making straight for the mill. The gaunt spectral sails stood 
out clear above the mist; the lower part of the building was barely 
visible; but it seemed to Jack that the men went in through the 


doorway. 
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Flat on all fours, he considered. Who were these men? What 
were they doing in the mill? Were they connected with the 
mysteries he was bent on solving? He felt that he must know; 
he might be on the verge of making a discovery that would provide 
the long-sought key. But if he rose to his feet and crossed the 
open space in front of the mill he might be seen were someone 
there on the watch. He decided to creep along the ridge until he 
reached the old cart track, and approach under cover of the gorse 
bushes that flanked it to within a few yards of the mill. Ina few 
minutes he was out of sight from the entrance. Then he hurried 
along until he came to the rear of the building. Pressing himself 
close to the wall he tiptoed round towards the door. As he passed 
beneath what had been a window he heard voices within. He 
halted, holding his breath. The two men were in altercation; 
both were speaking together, and he could not distinguish their 
words; then came the sound of a scuffle. Immediately afterwards 
there was a sudden rush from without—from a spot only a few 
yards from where Jack was crouching. ‘Two figures dashed across 
the turf to the front of the mill. A moment later new voices 
were added to those within, and a glow of light shone through the 
window, disappearing instantly. s 

““ Lucky I stopped,” said Jack to himself. 

Peering around to assure himself that no other persons were at 
hand, he drew himself up to the ledge of the window above him and 
looked into the interior. In the midst of the floor stood a lantern, 
which threw a narrow beam of light into a far corner. It lit up a 
group of three or four men struggling together in a confused 
mellay. Only a part of the group came within the path of light, 
and Jack could not distinguish faces. Indeed, he saw very little, 
for supporting himself only by a finger-grip on the window-sill 
he tired in a few seconds and dropped quickly to the ground. 

The struggle had proceeded in silence except for grunts and 
hard breathing. All at once there was a hush; then a hoarse 
murmur, “ Gag him!” Raising himself by his fingers again, Jack 
saw one man prone among the rubbish, held down by two on their 
knees; another was winding something about the prostrate man’s 
mouth. Again he had to drop down. He heard more whispering, 
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and fancied he caught the words “Into the marsh!” When he 
hauled himself up again the interior was in pitch darkness; the 
lantern had been extinguished or obscured by a slide. Scuffling 
feet were moving towards the doorway. 

Whatever Jack may have expected to discover, it had certainly 
not comprised such a scene as he had just witnessed. How unlucky, 


he thought, that the position of the lantern had not allowed him 
to see the faces of the men who were quarrelling, and of those who 
had rushed in from their lurking-place and put a summary end to 
the quarrel! He was as much alarmed as puzzled; foul play was 
intended : and the sudden suspicion that the man who had been 
gagged was none other than the missing postilion induced that 
shivering sensation known as goose-flesh. ‘Trusting to the dark- 
ness and the mist he crept along the wall and arrived within a few 
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feet of the corner as the men emerged from the entrance. In the 
gloom he could just discover the blurred forms of two or three men 
who appeared to be staggering under a burden, and it flashed upon 
him that they were frog’s-marching their prisoner. The group 
swayed; it was evident that the victim was making convulsive 
efforts to escape. One of the men cursed aloud, and was instantly 
checked by a hiss of warning. 

Jack was in a fever of anxiety and indecision. What could he 
do? From what he had overheard, and from the direction taken 
by the men, it was impossible to doubt that the captive was about 
to be thrown into the marsh, and that the captors knew the locality 
well enough to ensure that he would not live to tell tales. The 
conviction that he was Joe Andrews froze Jack’s blood. He felt 
helpless : what could he do alone against three desperate men? 
Yet if anything was to be done it must be done by him, and at 
once; there was no time to seek assistance. ‘The men had already 
Pee the descent that would bring them before long to Black 

arsh. 

He moved forward slowly, trying to collect his thoughts. The 
silence of the affair, the warning “ hist”? when one of the men 
raised his voice, showed that the party were fearful of being over- 
heard, though their fear must spring from a consciousness of the 
ill work they had in hand rather than any real expectation of the 
presence of witnesses at such a place and such an hour. But 
their evident timorousness suggested to Jack the only possible 
means of intervention. Its chance of success was slender, -but it 
was worth a trial. 

Allowing the party to get a little farther ahead until they were 
almost invisible in the mist, he ran down the slope to the cart 
track. Then, doing his best to imitate the gruff voice of Major 
Sherwin, he called out : 

‘‘ Right wheel! Double, my lads. Here they are! ” 

At the same time he scuffled his feet on the stony track, to 
simulate the tramping of a company of men, made various noises in 
his throat, then, imitating the Major again, called on the imaginary 
Fencibles to have their firelocks ready. 

For a few moments the noise he made prevented him from 
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hearing what was going on in front. Suddenly he stopped and 
listened, ready to dash away if pursuit proved the failure of his 
stratagem. ‘l'o his joy he heard sounds of hurried flight; some- 
where on his left men were running away, and their footsteps were 
rapidly receding. Once more, to keep up the illusion, he assumed 
his travesty of the Major’s voice: 

“After them, my lads! Three of them. Not one must get 
away.” 
it was clear from the pace of their flight that the three men had 
dropped their prisoner. Jack stole cautiously forward. Near the 
foot of the slope he caught sight of a figure on the ground. He 
hastened his step, prepared to find that it was the strange person 
who had posed as hermit and postilion. While he was still a few 
yards distant the prone man sprang up, sprinted down the slope, 
swung to the right, and in another moment was lost in the mist. 
Not venturing to call in his natural voice, lest the three fugitives 
should become aware of their deception and return, Jack pressed 
on, hoping to overtake the runner. But he soon perceived that 
pursuit was hopeless; he could no longer hear the man’s footsteps. 

“‘ He must have taken me for one of his enemies,” he thought. 
“‘ Well, he has got away. Now I suppose I can only wait for Noll.” 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH 
“EIGHT O’CLOCK ” 


HE breeze that had been blowing in fitful gusts freshened, 

and by the time Jack had clambered up the ridge the mist 

had almost rolled away. He posted himself at a spot 

which Oliver must pass on his way to the hut, and being 
pretty tired, sat down on the turf, damp as it was, to wait. Only 
then did he remember the basket he had dropped. 

“‘ Botheration !”’ he said to himself. “If I go for it now I 
may miss Noll. We must find it together. What on earth has 
kept him so long? ” 

The air grew clearer; the features of the countryside became 
more definite in the cold starshine; scattered lights flickered in 
the distant village. ‘There was no sound except little whispering 
rustles as the breeze stirred the prickles of the gorse. Jack looked 
often in the two directions from which Oliver might come, and 
as time dragged by he waxed more and more impatient. But 
his chum had never yet failed him; sooner or later he would 
come. 

At last he caught sight of a figure moving towards him. He 
did not rise at once; his late experiences had made him wary; 
but in a few moments he was sure that the newcomer was Oliver 
—and he was carrying a basket. Then he got up. 

“There you are,” cried Oliver. “I say, why did you leave 
your basket ? ” 

“And why have you been so long? You don’t know what 
you've missed.” 

“Neither do you. I couldn’t help it. When I got home 
this evening——” 

“Tell me presently. Queer things have been happening. I 
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wished to goodness you'd been with me. Come along to the hut. 
Keep a good look-out.” 

Oliver was impressed by Jack’s manner, and looked about 
him nervously as they went together down the hill. Neither 
ppoks until, having safely covered the winding track, they entered 
the hut. 

‘“ Now, what is it?” asked Oliver eagerly. 

Jack related the incidents at the mill, and the ruse by which 
he had saved the postilion from a marshy grave. 

“ Well, if that isn’t unlucky!” said Oliver. ‘ When I got 
home, I found a letter from my brother. It was very short. 
He merely said that I was to go to the Angel and speak to Joe 
Andrews privately and tell him that the danger was over. He 
didn’t say what danger; just like him! I thought I had better 
write an answer at once, to be ready for the post in the morning; 
and I told him all that’s happened since he’s been gone, winding 
up with Andrews’ disappearance.” . 

“It must have been a mighty long letter to take you all this 
time.” 

“Not so very long. You’ve missed something too. I came 
the long way because of the mist, just as you did. Well, as I 
was passing above the Grange I had an idea that someone was 
following me. I slipped down behind a bush, and in half a 
minute ‘Tom Rayner went by, quite close, squinting about from 
side to side. And in a jiffy up came Schreiner’s nigger from the 
other direction. They stopped and began to talk. I didn’t 
hear all they said, and the nigger speaks so strangely I could 
hardly make him out; but I believe Rayner asked him if he was 
in front of him just before—it was me, you know—and when the 
nigger said no, Rayner muttered: ‘ That’s queer. I could have 
swom it was you. “I‘was someone near about your height.’ 
They looked about a bit, and I was all of a shake in case they 
discovered me; but they didn’t, and presently they slunk down 
to the Grange fence and clambered over, and I suppose they 
went into the house.” 

‘“* What’s Rayner doing there ? ” 

“ That’s what I’d like to know. Schreiner’s at home, isn’t he?” 
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“I believe so. Which way did the dwarf come? ” 

“From the direction of the mill.” 

“One of the men I saw there was rather short; but it was 
so dark and misty that I couldn’t tell who it was. Shouldn’t 
wonder if it was the nigger. He could have got back to the 
Grange just about the time you were there. You know Rayner 
hates Andrews. And you remember what a savage the nigger 
is. D’you think they made up a plot to get Andrews out of the 
way?” 

“* But that’s murder.” 

“Well, the nigger wouldn’t mind that, and no one would ever 
have known.” 

‘TI don’t believe it was Andrews at all. You say he escaped. 
Well, the men would be desperately afraid he’d put someone on 
their track, and the nigger would have bolted. But he wasn’t 
hurrying; the man’s escape didn’t fluster him; they don’t care 
whether he tells or not.” 

“Another puzzle! If it wasn’t Andrews, who was it? And 
who were the other men? Rayner wasn’t one, if he followed 
you. Upon my word, Noll, the mysteries get thicker and 
thicker.” 

‘ “And I believe that wretched dwarf is at the bottom of them 
a Ri ‘ 

“What, the highwayman too? ” 

“ He’s not tall enough to be the highwayman himself, but— 
oh, it fairly makes my head swim. I hope the highwayman 
won't ride to-night; I want a night’s peace.” 

They both remained awake until the darkness was already 
thinning, then they slept heavily, and late. When Jack reached 
home his parents had nearly finished breakfast. 

“Well, have you caught your highwayman?” asked the 
doctor, his eyes twinkling. 

: No, sir, not yet,” Jack replied, ‘‘ but I believe we’re on his 
track.” 

Dr. Young laughed. 

“I rather think he has cleared off,” he said. “ It’s a pity, 
because he is bringing me patients. Half a dozen Fencibles were 
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out at the cross-roads last night, on the look-out for him. The 
didn’t see him, but they managed to startle Lord Petersfield’s 
horses: he was returning late from London. The chaise turned 
over into a ditch; an axle was broken; and my lord’s postilion 
got a dislocated shoulder. I set it for him. My lord escaped 
with a bruise or two. If this sort of thing goes on I shall soon 
have half the parish on my hands and make my fortune.” 

“Your father is joking, Jack,’ said Mrs. Young solemnly. 
“He would really like the highwayman to be caught.” 

Burdened with his secret knowledge, Jack would have liked to 
tell his father that other matters besides the doings of the high- 
wayman were occupying his attention; but he had agreed with 
Oliver that neither should divulge anything until they could 
point to definite persons, and trace the connection which they 
believed to exist between incidents hitherto regarded as unre- 
lated. Jack had all along been curious about the strange doings 
of Mr. Schreiner’s dwarf, and the meeting overnight between 
that little man and the tapster, so soon after the scene at the edge 
of the marsh, had given him a clue which he was determined to 
follow up. 

But he was puzzled how to set about it. Nothing ever 
happened in the daytime; at night it was impossible to keep a 
watch on the marsh, the Grange and the inn at the same time; 
and he felt that very likely, if he and Oliver selected two out of 
the three, something important might happen at the third. 

He met Oliver during the morning, and they walked as usual 
through the village. A damaged chaise stood in front of the 
smithy, and the smith and his man were hard at work repairing 
it. The boys saw Lord Petersfield’s coat of arms on one of the 

anels. | 
et: Much damage done, Rawson ? ” asked Oliver. 

“A tidy bit, as you see, sir,” replied the smith, pausing for a 
moment. ‘“ Axle broke; spokes of the off fore wheel smashed; 
besides little small breakages that take a deal of putting right. 
My lord sends down word just now as he must have chaise ready 
at the Hall by six o’clock, but lord or no lord it can’t be done. 
It needs a goodish bit o’ work afore I’d trust my own common 
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carcase in it, and if my lord must go to London he’ll have to hire 
Bricknall’s chaise.” 

“ And that he can’t do,” said the innkeeper, who had come 
across the street. ‘‘ My chaise is out for the day.” 

“‘-You’ve got another postilion then,” said the smith. 

‘““No, I haven’t. I had to send old Moss the stable-help; 
twas him or Tom Rayner, and of the two Moss has the better 
seat. As it is, Tom ’ll have to drive my lord, ’cos his own man ’ll 
have his arm in a sling for a week or two.” 

“‘ He’s bent on going to-night, then? I’d have thought he’d 
wait till to-morrow after last night’s piece of work.” 

** He’s wanted desperate bad up in Lunnon, seemingly; sent 
word half an hour ago I was to send a man up with the chaise at 
six o’clock, so you’d better slip into your work. Of course he 
wants to set off in daylight.” 

“Can’t be done, I say,”’ the smith repeated. “ If I finish by 
eight ’twill be as much as I can do, and I’ve sent up to the Hall 
to tell my lord so.” 

“Well, it won’t be real dark at eight, so maybe my lord ’ll 
forgive ’ee.” 

It being now the hour of noon, a number of villagers shambled 
towards the inn for their midday draught of ale. Some of them 
returned, pot in hand, and grouped themselves in front of the 
smithy to watch the repairing of the chaise. The boys were 
about to move away when they saw Mr. Schreiner trotting up on 
his brown mare, and some impulse of curiosity made them linger 
in the background, near the chestnut tree. ‘The rider reined up, 
smiled and said a paeeent word in acknowledgment of the respect- 
ful salutations of the group, and added that he was glad the accident 
had not had more serious consequences. 

“I remember a thing of like kind that happened me once in 
Spain,” he said in his curious English, addressing the innkeeper. 
“I was in the mountains, the road very narrow and rocky, a 
wall on one side, a deep chasm on the other. My horses were 
shocked—no, startled by a drove of mules—not Fencibles; oh 
no; in Spain are no Fencibles. My coachman was thrown to 
the ground and killed; ah! it was a great shock; so faithful a 
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servant; and it needs me drive myself on the rest of the route, 
with his poor body all sanguinaire. Lord Petersfield suffer 
nothing so terrible. His man, they say, have only a shoulder put 
out.” 

“True, sir,” said Bricknall, “and that’s bad enough, seeing 
as A lordship must drive to Lunnon to-night. If the chaise is 
ready a 

“ But it must be ready,” said Mr. Schreiner. ‘ My lord told 
me himself that his journey is very urgent.” 

“Smith says it won’t be done a minute afore eight. And 
I’m put about, not having a proper postilion to lend my lord. 
Such bad luck as I’ve had! I'll send Tom Rayner the tapster, 
and ee afeared he won’t do me much credit, but ’tis the best I 
can do.” 

“ My faith, you have indeed bad luck. You have lost two 
postilions, they say. Well, I wish your man arrive safe. Heé, 
the air is warm; I can drink a tankard of your very good ale.” 

“To be sure, sir; I will send one out.” 

Bricknall hastened into the inn. In a few moments Rayner 
came out, bearing a frothing tankard. 

“‘ You are to be postilion, eh? ”’ said Mr. Schreiner, smiling. 
* You will ache in the thighs to-morrow, my good man. Let me 
tell you; rub your skin with the lard of hogs; it is an ointment I 
have myself found useful.” 

He bent down to take the tankard from the tapster’s hand, 
and the boys, behind the tree, were surprised to see, by the move- 
ments of his lips, that he spoke a few words in a low tone to the 
man. Rayner nodded. The boys edged round the tree, so as to 
draw a little nearer. Mr. Schreiner drained the tankard at a 
draught, and as he stooped to hand it back, he again addressed a 
murmured word to the tapster, whose reply, low though it was, 
reached the boy’s ears. 

“ Ay, eight, at the Hall.” : 

“Thank you, my man,” said Mr. Schreiner aloud, handing 
the tapster a coin: ‘It is good ale. One word of advice: do 
not drink of it any before you start this evening; you will have a 
valuable passenger.” 
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He saluted the bystanders and rode on. The boys walked 
away together. : 

“ What’s that whispering mean?” said Jack, when they were 
some yards down the street. 

“T can’t make it out,” said Oliver. ‘‘ Did you notice the 
peculiar way Rayner looked at Mr. Schreiner? ” 

“Yes. There’s something between them.” 

“‘ Rayner went to the Grange last night with the dwarf, you 
remember. Perhaps it’s something to do with that.” 

** But why should Schreiner have any secrets with a man like 
Rayner? And what Rayner said: ‘ Eight, at the Hall.’ ” 

“ 'That’s the time Rayner is to be at the Hall with the chaise.” 

“ There’s no secret about that; why should he whisper it? 
And what has it to do with Schreiner ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps he intends to go and see Lord Petersfield off. It’s 
just the sort of thing he would do if he wants to curry favour with 
the great man.” 

“Perhaps. But it seems rather undignified to talk about his 
doings to Rayner. . . . Look, here’s Squibbs coming. I wonder 
. 1f he was among the Fencibles last night.” 

Jack’s eyes were twinkling mischievously as he accosted the 
dairyman. 

“'There’s to be no inquest this time, Squibbs,” he said, “ but 
you're lucky.” 

“I meant no harm, sir,” said the man earnestly, rising at once 
to the bait. ‘‘ I never would have thought as any horse or mare 
would be afeared of me, nor of Poulter or Statham or Canter neither. 
"T'was Poulter said as us Fencibles ought to do summat to cotch 
that bold highwayman as terrifies the parish, and I’m not the man 
to keep from doing a good deed. I’m as bold as a lion when 
there’s a good deed in question.” 

“Lord Petersfield’s horses evidently took you for a lion. 
They were horribly frightened.” 

“Twas that mist, I reckon; we looked fearsome wild cattle 
in the mist. And ’tis a time for brave hearts, sir. The devil’s 
in this parish, seeking whom he may devour. What d’ye think? 
Last night Farmer West’s brown gelding was stole out of his 
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paddock, and saddle and bridle out of stable. No man can be in 
two places at once, and ’twas Canter as said we’d watch at cross- 
roads. Now if we’d only been at Farmer West’s lane we'd ’a 
cotched the thief, and my lord wouldn’t ’a been upset nor his 
man pitched on his shoulder. I feels for the poor feller, but 
*twas to be, and I’m thankful ’twas no worse.” 

The theft of the farmer’s horse had set the whole village 
gossiping. On their way down the street the boys overheard 
many scraps of conversation of which that event was evidently 
the topic. Near Dr. Young’s house they met Upway the miller. 

“Glad I’ve met you,” he said heartily. ‘‘ This clears the 
Squire, that’s certain. For one thing, he’s away; for another, 
only a loony would steal West’s old brown when he’s got a good 
grey of his own. It’s my belief it’s some enemy of West’s; he’s 
got a good many with that temper of his. Anyhow, no one will 
believe it’s the Squire, and I’m main glad. My respects, young 
gentlemen.” 

“You may as well have dinner with us,” said Jack to Oliver. 

“‘ ’m rather afraid of your father. If he begins to pump me 
I'll let everything out.” 

“He’s not at home,” said Jack, laughing. “ And Mother 
hasn’t the least curiosity, so you'll be quite happy. Come along 
in.” 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH 
THE MEN IN POSSESSION 


E boys showed such evident signs of their sleepless 
nights that Mrs. Young, after dinner, insisted on their 
going to bed for a while. They slept heavily, and were 
only awakened, something after six o’clock, by the clangour 

of the guard’s horn as the London coach clattered by on its way 
to Midford. 

** T say, Noll,” said Jack, “‘ I had such a silly dream. I dreamt 
I was in a sort of circus, and a lot of grey horses were running 
round and round, and in the ring was old Schreiner, with a pistol 
instead of a whip, and he kept on shooting at the horses without 
hitting one of them. ‘Then all of a sudden they stopped, and up 
bobbed your brother from somewhere, and Joe Andrews, and 
Tom Rayner, and Schreiner’s nigger, and they played a sort of 
leap-frog from saddle to saddle, Schreiner shooting away all the 
time. And then they all disappeared except Schreiner, who 
turned into Farmer West, and the pistol turned into a paint-brush, 
and he began splashing blue paint all over me.” 

“A regular nightmare,” laughed Oliver. “ We shall both go 
off our chumps if we don’t soon get to the bottom of these mysteries. 
I suppose you'll go to the hut to-night ? ” 

“ Yes, why not?” 

“Oh, only that I’m getting rather sick of it. If we’re there, 
somebody robs West; and if we keep a look-out by West’s farm, 
I suppose the fellow will be on the marsh or at the cross-roads. 
We can’t be everywhere at once. In fact, if nothing happens 
to-night I shall give it up.” 

“Try another night or two. I should have found out some- 
thing last night if it hadn’t been for the mist. I feel positive that 
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the highwayman has friends about here, and all these queer doings 
are mixed up somehow.” 

“Well, I'll see when to-morrow comes. I want to go home 
before we start to-night to see if any message from my brother 
came by the coach. Will you come too, or wait here?” 

“TIl come with you. We separated last night for the first 
time, and it was a pity, as things turned out. There’ll be no mist 
to-night, but it will be pretty dark; the moon’s in.” 

On reaching the Manor House, they entered, as usual, by the 
side door, which was always left unbolted until night-fall, and 
went at once to the housekeeper’s room. 

“ Any word from ” Oliver began, as he opened the door. 
“Why, Mrs. Manson, what’s the matter? ” 

The housekeeper was walking up and down in great agitation. 
Her cap was awry; her eyelids showed unmistakable traces of 
tears. 

“Oh, my dear Master Oliver,”’ she cried, “ that ever I should 
have lived to see this day! It will break my heart, and that will 
be the end of me.” 

** Something has happened to Lawrence? ‘Tell me, at once, 

lease.” 
From somewhere within the house came a snatch of song in a 
harsh coarse voice. 

‘** Who’s that ? ” Oliver went on, surprised. 

“Tis they men,” said Mrs. Manson, dropping her voice to a 
tremulous whisper. ‘‘ Two dreadful creatures, smoking their 
dirty pipes in the dining-room. And ringing the bell; just hark 
to ’em; as if they were lords and masters. No, please don’t go,” 
she cried, laying her hand on Oliver’s arm as he made to leave 
the room. “ They’ll maybe insult you. They’ve been shocking 
rude to me——”’ 

“Yes, but who are they?” said Oliver impatiently. 

“ Bailiff’s men, my dear,” replied the old lady. “ They came 
down from London by the coach, for a distraint or execution, they 
said, showing me a paper, meaning they'll bide here till they’re 
paid a debt of four hundred pounds and some shillings owed to a 
Mr. Benjamin in London. Susan, poor innocent, let them into 

Y.J. H 
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the hall, and came to tell me, and when I got there they’d marched 
into the dining-room, and there I found ’em in the armchairs, 
I declare, with their legs stuck out and their dirty boots a-scraping 
on the rug. I spoke pretty sharp to ’em, and ordered ’em out, 
and they laughed in my face, and called me a name I couldn’t 
repeat, and threatened me with the law for obstructing officers of 
the court; and when they made me read their paper I was struck 
all of a heap, and I didn’t know what in the world to do.... 
What is it, Susan? ” 

“Please ’m,” said the pale-cheeked maid who had entered, 
“they wants beer. They says they must have beer.” 

The housekeeper drew herself up; the presence of the boys 
seemed to have given her courage. 

** Go and tell them they shall have no beer here,” she said, 
firmly. “I’ve the key of the cellars, and they shan’t have beer 
except over my dead body.” 

‘Well done,” said Oliver, as the maid departed. ‘“‘ But this 
is serious, Jack. I suppose the men are in their rights, Mrs. 
Manson ? ” : 

“* According to the paper; but if that’s the law, then it’s not 
right but wrong. Two great ugly ruffians a-sprawling in the 
Squire’s chairs! I never heard of such a thing. And their 
nasty pipes, too, and must have beer, making a pothouse of a 
gentleman’s house. Oh! I wish the Squire would come back. 
He’d turn ’em out, I know he would. They declare they 
won't go till they’re paid, and I’d give my savings willing, but — 
four hundred pounds ¢ 

“You're a good soul,” said Oliver. “ Don’t worry. If they 
must stay s 

“Come along to your room,” said Jack. “ I want to tell you 
something.” 

“All right. Don’t worry,” he repeated. “ The men are 
evidently rough customers, but I don’t suppose they’ll do any 
real harm; our men are about, you know.” 

we maidservant returned. 

“ Please, ’m, they men says they’ve a right to meat and dri 
and they don’t drink Sothing bat ar < = 
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“Beer they shall not have,” declared the housekeeper. ‘“ If 
they must drink, let them drink water from the well. I'll go and 
tell them so myself.” 

The boys went to Oliver’s room. 3 

““ I seem to have heard, some time or other,” said Jack, “ that 
bailiffs aren’t allowed to force their way into a house, but if they’re 
once in they can’t be turned out by force.” 

“If you’re right, it’s a pity they were let in.” 

“Oh, that couldn’t be prevented. Nobody could have guessed 
what they were coming for. But if we could only persuade them to 
go out, and then keep the doors locked and bolted zs 

“How could you persuade fellows of that sort? What on 
earth are you grinning at?” 

“Thoughts,” replied Jack with a chuckle. ‘“ Persuade is 
rather a good word. What do you think of this?” 

' For some minutes the boys, seated side by side on the edge 
’ of Oliver’s bed, were engaged in a close and eager discussion. 
While they were talking, they heard the front door slam, and 
running to the window, which overlooked the drive, saw a heavily- 
built fellow marching towards the gate. 

*One’s gone already; that makes it easier,” cried Jack ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ But I wonder where he’s off to?” 

** We'll ask Susan.” 

They went quickly downstairs, to learn that the men, finding 
Mrs. Manson adamant on the matter of beer, had decided that 
their only beverage must be fetched from the village, and one of 
them had grumblingly set forth for the Angel. 

“Splendid!” said Jack. “ Itall helps, Noll. I’ve another idea.” 

The upshot of a few minutes’ more conversation was that 
Oliver left the house by the back, cut across the park, and ran 
across the fields at a pace that would bring him out on the main 
road a good while before the bailiff’s man could reach the same 


Meanwhile Jack held a consultation with Mrs. Manson, or 
rather, he addressed her in an animated monologue to which she 
listened with a dubious air, shaking her head, pursing her lips, 
now and then murmuring “ Well, I never!” or “ Did ever you 
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hear the like?’ Presently she smiled, and when Jack wound up 
with, “ Now do help, there’s a good soul; it’s worth trying,” she 
said : 

“ You and your tricks, Master Jack! Well, I won’t say no. 
But don’t blame me if it fails.” 


— 


Whereupon Jack, composing his features, and thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, went boldly into the dining-room. The 
bailiff’s man was lolling at ease in a big chair; the acrid smoke of 
a very strong tobacco filled the room. 

““ Good-evening,” said Jack. 

The man gave him a condescending look, but neither spoke 
nor changed his posture. 
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“ It’s a pity the Squire was not at home to receive you,” Jack 
continued blandly. 

“Oh, you ain’t the Squire, then,” said the man with a leer; 
“Lawrence Dashwood by name.” 

“Now do I look like a Squire?” said Jack, in his friendliest 
tone. “ But I’m a great friend of his, you know, a very particular 
friend, and in his absence I’m sure he’d wish me to see that you 
are made comfortable. You look comfortable enough.” 

“Looks ain’t everything,” said the man morosely. 

“ That’s true. Looks are outside; it’s the inside that matters, 
isn’t it. Of course you’ve had some beer ? ” 

“That’s just where you’re wrong,” declared the man ener- 
getically, sitting up in the chair and taking the pipe from his 
mouth. “ The vinegar-faced old lady said she’d give us some 
supper, but no beer. I ask you, now, how can an Englishman eat 
his supper without beer? Why, supper is beer. Drink water, 
says she. Ugh! ‘The nasty, cold, wet stuff. A pint of beer in 
acan: that’s comfort, that’s peace and joy. My mate’s off to the 
village; he’s like me, must have his beer; gone for a gallon, he 
has.” 

“A long tramp, and so unnecessary.” Jack rang the bell. 
“You shall have some beer. What a pity I wasn’t in time to 
save him the journey!” 

“It don’t matter, not a straw,” said the man, evidently molli- 
fied. ‘“ You’re a kind obliging young gentleman, and I can do 
with a wet before Bob gets back; but he won’t mind; him and me 
can never have too much beer.” j 

“Of course not; but I wasn’t thinking of that. Which way 
did he go?” oe Bas oe 

“Well, now you ask me something. I didn’t give him no 
instructions, being a stranger in these parts; but we come by the 
road, and I wouldn’t mind taking my oath he’s gone by the 
road.” : 

“Not by the avenue?” Jack’s tone had a note of anxiety. 

“Ts there an avenue? Well, if there is, between here and the 
village, I wouldn’t mind saying yes to that. But what’s it matter? 
What about the bloomin’ avenue?” 
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“The long avenue! Don’t you know? Of course, you're a 
stranger.” Jack paused; then, dropping his voice, resumed ; 
‘It’s haunted.” 

“Go hon!” said the man derisively. 

“I’m going on. It’s only fair to you. Years and years ago 
someone was murdered there, and his ghost haunts the place. . 
Our people never like passing that way by night. It’s dusk now; 
it’ll be dark before your mate gets back; and then <i 

“Why, bless your eyes, that won’t matter to Bob. Ha! hal 
I pity the ghost as meets Bob Stuggles.” 

‘““That’s the sort of thing the Fencibles said; you know, those 
brave fellows who’re going to defend us against Boney. Six big 
Fencibles; they’ve never been the same men since.” 

** Since when?” 

** Since they saw it.” 

*¢ Saw what?” 

“‘ TT,” said Jack impressively. 

Susan came in with a mug of beer. The man took a good 
pull at it, for a few moments lost to all else; then he lowered 
the mug, held it poised before him, and said: 

“‘ But what did them there Fencibles see?” 

’ “IT. Ishouldn’t like to tell you any more. You might dream 
Obits 

“Dream!” scoffed the man. ‘‘ What’s dreams! Whatever 
your zt is, 1 wouldn’t mind meeting it.” 

“In the dark?” 

“Boo! ‘Think I’m a kid, afraid of the dark? Me, Bill 
Bolger ! Besides, it’s all rubbidge. There ain’t no ghosts, and 
never was. 

Jack made no reply to this, but looked nervously out into the 
deepening dusk, and gave a little shiver. 

‘* Never was, I say,” repeated Bolger. 

“‘] think you’re a very brave man,” said Jack, with admiration. 
“People in London must be braver than we are here. But then 
you don’t know what we’ve been through in this house. You'll 
think it queer that, while the Squire’s away, we should feel more 
comfortable with bailiffs here.” 
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“That’s uncommon queer. The old lady didn’t fling her 
arms round my neck, in a manner of speaking.” 

Bill Bolger began to look interested. He drained the mug, 
set it upon the table, drew the back of his hand across his lips, 
and said: “ This is arum go. Bob won’t be back yet; anything 
to pass the time. I'll just fill my pipe, and get easy like, and then 
perhaps you'll tell me ee 

* All about it? With pleasure. It’s pretty dull without some- 
one to talk to, isn’t it? Especially in a lonely old house. It’s 
very old, you know; built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; you’ve 
heard about her; and there’s scarcely a house built in that reign 
that isn’t haunted. Awful things happened in those days. Have 
you ever been in a haunted house before? ” 

“Not me, nor anyone else. Bless your life, I’ve heard tales; 
hollow groans, and sobbing and sighing, rattling chains and such; 
all moonshine. All my eye and Betty Martin. I don’t believe in 
ghosts, that’s flat.” 

“ That’s the way to talk.” Jack smiled, then gave a sudden 
start, glanced round at the door, and edged an inch or two nearer 
to Bolger. Ina hushed voice he continued : “ If it comes to-night, 
for goodness’ sake don’t vex it.” ay 

*T tell you there ain’t no it,” said the man impatiently; yet 
he threw an involuntary glance over his shoulder towards the 
darkening windows. ‘‘ But s’pose there was, why shouldn’t I 
vex it?” 

“‘ Well, there was once a butler here named Giles. It was 
always thought that he must have vexed it. It was enough to 
vex any ghost. Giles threw a decanter at it.” Here Jack paused. 
Bolger began to laugh, but was checked by the gravity of Jack’s 
expression. ; 

‘“‘ What if he did? ” he said. baile 

Jack drew a little nearer, and half whispered: “ His hair fell 
off, and his teeth dropped out. In a week he was a corpse. And 
it happened in this very room.” He looked round and_ shook 
himself. ‘I think we’ll have some candles; I shall feel more 
comfortable with a light.” és 

He rang for candles, and was silent until Susan had set them, 
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with the man’s supper and more beer, upon the table, and drawn 
the curtains. It was unnecessary to explain to his listener that a 
certain toothless, bald-headed butler had abused his custody of 
the cellar keys and come to an untimely end. Spirits, certainly, 
had been Giles’s undoing. 

“In this room, you said?” asked Bolger, when the maid 
had gone. 

“Yes; he was facing the door, just as you are. It came 
through the door. 

“Through the wood ? ” 

“That I can’t say; it happened so long ago; but they found 
Giles in a fit on the floor, and when he could speak he declared 
the thing had come upon him unawares; or rather, it didn’t come; 
it was.” 

“* What was?” 

“The apparition; a very strange one; a kind of skeleton. 
But it gibbers: most skeletons don’t gibber, you know. If you 
see it, be sure you don’t vex it, and don’t—don’t let it hug 

ou.” 
“ Hug me?” 
“ Yes; that’s the real danger. There’sa kind of poem about it— 


‘“‘ « Beware the spectre’s bony hug; 
The yawning grave must soon be dug 
For him who sees the fleshless mug—— ! 


That’s how it goes on,” he added hastily, his invention here 
breaking down. After a pause he remarked in a tone of reflective 
melancholy: “It must have hugged poor old Giles—poor old 
Giles; hugged him!” 

At this moment the door opened. Bolger jumped a little, 
and stared. The candlelight fell on the housekeeper, bonneted 
and shawled, and the servants, men and maids, grouped behind 
her, all wearing outdoor attire. 

““ We're going, sir,” said Mrs. Manson, soberly. 

“ All right. Good-night,” said Jack. 

Mrs. Manson curtseyed and closed the door. 

“Where are they going?” asked the man suspiciously. 
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_ “Not far away. The spectre, you know. But they’ll be here 
in the morning. I think I’ll clear out too, as you’re here to look 
after the place. There’s a funny feeling about. I can get a 
shake-down in the village. Good-night.” 

“Won't you wait until Bob gets back?” asked the man, 
uneasily. 

“Oh, he won’t be long now. You'll let him in. Good-night. 
Remember, don’t vex it; don’t throw anything at it. I daresay 
you'll be all right. Oh! whatever you do, don’t let it hug you.” 

Glancing back as he left the room, he saw the man grasp his 
mug of beer and hold it suspended halfway to his lips. Bolger’s 
thoughts had come between him and his beer. 

Jack hurried to a shed at the back of the house in which he 
and Oliver kept the “ properties ” that had served them in many 
aprank. He lighted a candle, and hauled out a long loose garment 
of some dark material, cut like a smock-frock. This he spread 
flat upon a bench. Then he took from a shelf a glass jar con- 
taining a greyish paste, and dipping a stick into this, he quickly 
traced a design upon the front of the garment, which he presently 
slipped over his head. Blowing out the candle, he quitted the 
shed, crept round the house, and stole into the shrubbery that 
bordered the drive from the high-road. There, in the silence 
and the darkness, he sat down to wait. 

“ T wonder if Nolly managed it?” he thought. 

Meanwhile Oliver, putting his best foot foremost, had arrived 
in the village and made straight for the cottage of Harry Squibbs. 
As he had hoped, the dairyman, his day’s work over, was about 
to set forth for his usual evening gossip at the inn. With him 
Oliver held a short conversation at his garden gate, and when the 
parted, Squibbs jingled in his pocket a couple of shillings whic 
Oliver had been reserving for a quite different destination. 

Returning by the high-road, Oliver by and by met the thick- 
set townsman whom he had seen leaving the Manor House. He 
stopped, trying to arrange his features to an expression of anxiety. 
The man stopped also, and looked questioningly at the young boy, 
who appeared to have something to say, but a difficulty in saying it. 

“‘ P-p-please,” began Oliver, affecting a stammer. 
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“ Oh, that’s it, is it?’ said the man. “ ’Tis a terrible afflic- 
tion. Take your time, sonny.” - 

“ P-p-please, d-did you come through the a-a-avenue ? 

“ Well, I s’pose I did. I came under a fine lot of trees. What 
then?” 

“‘ D-did you s-s-see it?” 

“* See what ? ” 

‘“*D-don’t you know?” 

** Come now, what are you driving at? You’re as nervous as 
I don’t know what. Draw a long breath and then tell me what’s 
scaring you.” : 

“Well, if you d-didn’t see it, I suppose it’s not out to-night. 
I'l] run and chance it b-before it’s quite d-dark. G-g-good- 
night.” 

TOK set off at the double. 

“Hil hi!” called the man. “ Not so fast. You haven’t 
told He won’t stop. What’s the kid frightened of ? ” 

Since Oliver was already almost out of sight, and the question 
must remain unanswered, Bob Stuggles resumed his way to the 
inn. There, in the tap-room, he found a number of villagers 
seated on settles against the wall. He called for a gallon of beer 
to carry away, and a tankard to drink on the spot. 

“Tis rare old stingo, stranger,” said Squibbs. ‘“ You be a 
bit warmish; have ye walked far?” 

“‘ Far enough on a warm night, but I don’t see as it concerns 

ou.” 

“No offence; but I thought if so be you’d come through 
avenue——” 

‘ What the mischief is this about your blamed avenue? 'That’s 
twice I’ve heard of it.” 

‘ Twice is nothing. If you lived in these parts you’d think 
nothing of twice. Did you see it?” 

“ Hanged if I wasn’t asked that very question not a quarter 
of an hour ago. What is there to see? ” 

“ Maybe ’twasn’t dark enough, but you’ll be lucky if you 
don’t see it going back.” 

“ Tf it’s dark, how can I see anything ? ” 


es 
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“That’s where ’tis; the darker it be, the more chance of 
seeing it. They ghosteses x 

“Ghosts | Is that all? ” scoffed the man. ‘ You make me 
laugh. Up in London we don’t believe in ghosts. We leave them 
to you simple folks in the country.” 

“Not so simple as all that,” Squibbs protested. ‘ We do 
know a cow’s tail from a pump handle, and that’s more than 
Lunnon folks do, seemingly. Ah, you’re unbelieving Thomases. — 
I s’pose you won’t believe me when I tell ’ee I’ve seed that there 
ghost in Long Avenue hundreds o’ times, and what’s more, every 
time different.” 

“Two together, I daresay,” laughed the man. “ I’ve seen 
double myself.” 

“Then you was in drink,” declared Squibbs emphatically. 
“It takes a sober man to see and believe, and if so be you’re satis- 
- fied with that one tankard, ’twill be as well, because one ghost is 
terrifying enough.” 

“What’s this ghost of yours look like?” came the scornful 
question. ae 

Squibbs launched out into a descriptive catalogue of various 
forms which the avenue ghost had assumed, appealing for cor- 
roboration to one or another of his cronies. The bailiff listened, 
and scoffed, called for another tankard, and finally took up his 
gallon jar and departed, thanking the company ironically for their 
pleasant entertainment. 

Rather more than half an hour after, Bolger, half dozing in 
the Squire’s arm-chair, was startled by loud and repeated knocks 
on the front door. Taking up the poker, he went into the hall. 

“That you, Bob? ” he called. 

“Yes; let me in, quick.” 

Bolger opened the door, and found his mate on the doorstep 
in a state of extreme agitation and breathlessness. Stuggles 
pushed past him, slammed the door, and leant his back against it. 

‘‘ What’s up? and where’s the beer?’ demanded the other. 

Stuggles jerked his thumb over his left shoulder, 

‘What do you mean? Can’t you speak?” 

“ Out there,” gasped Stuggles. 
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‘“‘ What’s out there? The beer? By crum, what’s the matter 
with you?” 

“ T’ve seen it |” 

Bolger hastily shot the bolt. 

“TT!” he repeated under his breath. 

‘Yes. Come out of the bushes, out there. Danced after 
me! All a-rattling and a-squeaking.” 

**T tell you what, Bob Stuggles, you’ve been a-drinking the 
beer.” 

; fi That’s a lie,” retorted Stuggles with spirit. “‘ The jar’s 
u al 

““Where’s the jar, then? Liar yourself; I can smell your 
breath.” 

“‘T did have two halves at the inn; no more, swop my bob.” 

“Here, come in; I’ve had my supper; come and have yours, 
and say what you mean about this ’ere squeaking and rattling.” 

“What about the beer ? ” 

“Rot and blast the beer! I'll get to the bottom of this.” 

The two men went into the dining-room. A slight sound 
in a corner caused them to halt and peer nervously around. 

““A mouse,” said Bolger. ‘‘ What are you afraid of? Now, 
sit down and eat. This is all through drinking on an empty 
stommick.” 

In a cupboard in the corner, to which there was a second 
entrance from the hall, Jack and Oliver listened breathlessly to 
the ensuing conversation. Stuggles related what he had heard 
at the inn, protested his utter unbelief in the stories of the ghost, 
an unbelief strengthened when he had passed through the avenue 
safely. But as he came up the drive, a skeleton—‘a gashly 
skellington ”—had suddenly appeared from the midst of the 
Ppeesee and had pursued him when he dropped the jar and 

ed. 

_“ My stars! It’s true, then! I wish I was out of this,” 
said Bolger. “That skeleton! A young fellow told me about 
it—friend of Dashwood’s.” 

“A boy with a stammer?” 

“No; as glib as you and me. I didn’t half believe him till 
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every blessed servant went out of the house. That set me thinking. 
But I didn’t see or hear nothing, and I’d almost forgot it when—— 
What’s that?” 

From somewhere within the house sounded a long-drawn 
moan. The men sat up in their chairs, staring wide-eyed at the 
door. After a few moments’ silence the moan was succeeded by 
a strange sound like the gibbering of an idiot or a monkey. The 
men gripped their seats; their faces were blanched, their eyes 
started. Suddenly the door swung open, as if blown by the 
wind. ‘The candles flickered. With a muttered oath they sprang 
up and dashed into the corridor. There was nothing to be seen 
or heard, which was not surprising, Oliver in his stockinged feet 
having slipped into the adjoining room. But the candlelight from 
the dining-room revealed that the back door was open. 

“Twas only the wind,” murmured Stuggles. ‘ Go and shut 
the door, Bill.” 

“You come too,” replied his mate. 

They walked side by side, timorously, towards the door. 
There was a sound behind them. They swung round, clutching 
each other. The corridor was pitch dark; the candles had been 
extinguished; and from the further end a skeleton, faintly luminous, 
was gliding towards them. 

Wrenching himself from Bolger’s grip, Stuggles turned about 
and dashed through the open door into the night. For a moment 
Bolger held his ground. The ghastly form glided soundlessly 
towards him. It opened its arms, uttering a gibbering invitation. 
Then Bolger let out a piercing yell, and threw himself headlong 
after his companion. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH 
OUTSIDE THE GRANGE 


ITHIN a few minutes of the flight of the bailiff’s men 
Mrs. Manson came back at the head of the household 
staff from the dark laundry-house at the rear, where 
they had disposed themselves during the past hour. 

“You did it proper, Master Jack,” said the housekeeper; 
“but I’m afraid there’ll be trouble.” 

“You're always afraid of something, old dear,” said Oliver, 
clasping her waist and dancing her round. ‘“‘ We didn’t force 
them out. By the way, you are sure they have gone?” 

““Oh yes. We heard them running, and Sam went to see, 
and he says they got round into the drive and ran as hard as they 
could down towards the road.” 

“Then all you have to do is to keep the house locked back and 
front, and if they do come back—but I don’t think they will— 
refuse to let em in. We'll be here again in the morning.” 

“But surely you won’t go out again to-night? You’d much 
better go to bed, and Master Jack too.” 

“No, we’ve got something else to do.” 

«You'll take a bite of something.” 

“We can’t wait for a meal, but we’ll stuff some cakes and 
things in our pockets to eat on the way. There’s plenty of food 
in the hut.” 

During the brief interval in which the boys had awaited the 
development of their stratagem, Oliver had told Jack that, as he 
passed the Grange, he had seen Mr. Schreiner and a stranger, 
both on horseback, crossing the fields in the direction of the 
watermill, the dwarf trotting beside them. 

“ You are sure it was Schreiner?” Jack asked. 
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* Quite.” 

“And the other man wasn’t Rayner? ” 

“No. Rayner is driving Lord Petersfield to London, you 
remember. ‘They must have started some time ago.” 

“Of course. Well, it’s rather odd, you know. We’ve not 
seen Schreiner riding at night before. He’s the kind of man 
to be afraid of the highwayman, I should think. He was prett 
much frightened that day he came downstairs with the pistol. 
I wonder where he was off to?” 

“The mill, perhaps.” 

“We may hear him as he comes back if he happens to have 
gone along the causeway. Let’s get off to the hut.” 

“We had better go through the village. It’s nearly a mile 
farther that way, but I’d like to be sure whether those bailiff 
fellows are hanging about or not. They scuttered like rabbits. 
It was glorious fun.” 

Having stripped off and put away his skeleton garment, Jack 
filled his pockets with the cakes Mrs. Manson pressed upon him, 
and set off with Oliver. The night was dark but clear; the stars, 
like points of silver, blinked in an indigo sky; a cool sweet air 
blew from the moor. ‘The boys chose the road in preference to 
the fields, in case they should otherwise outstrip the bailiff’s men. 
But they neither overtook nor met anyone until they were half- 
way through the village, when they encountered Squibbs and 
some of his friends going home. ‘The dairyman’s gait showed 
the use to which he had put the two shillings Oliver had given 
him. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” he hiccuped, as the boys came 
within his view. ‘‘ Hey! Master Dashwood, so ’tis, and Young 
Jack, Master Doctor Young, I should say. Hey! I’ve stood up 
for the honour of the parish. That feller from Lunnon—Doubting 
Thomas, that’s his name—he’d rob us of our ghost. No ghosteses, 
says he. What ignorance! But seeing is believing; you can’t 
deny that; I say seeing is believing, Master Young Dash——” 

‘Give your tongue a rest, Harry,” said Canter. “ He’s a 
trifle overtaken, sirs. They two fellers from Lunnon dashed 
into inn a while ago all of a sweat. ‘They’d seed the ghost, which 
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one of ’em had denied there was any, and Squibbs drank a pot 
extry, ‘cause he was proved no liar.” 

“ And what became of the Londoners ? ” asked Oliver. 

“They asked Bricknall to give ’em beds for the night, and 
they’ll go up to the House again in the morning.” 

“Oh! They said what they had come here for?” 

“‘ Why, yes, and main sorry we be.” 

“Don’t trouble about that,” said Oliver. ‘‘ Good-night. 
Look after Squibbs.” 

“Right, sir, we'll keep him up. The ghost bain’t never seen 
twice the same night, that’s one comfort.” 

The boys left the group and went on. 

“You see what it is,” said Oliver gloomily. ‘“ All over the 
parish; bailiffs in; a pretty disgrace for us Dashwoods.” 

“Cheer up,” said Jack. ‘“‘ Nobody believes now that your 
brother is the highwayman, and he can take Lord Petersfield’s 
offer. It will all come right in the end. Let’s get on.” 

But they had stepped only a few paces beyond the inn when 
the sound of horses approaching at a sharp trot from the London 
direction caused them to halt. 

‘* Perhaps it’s Lawrence,” said Oliver. 

In a few seconds a two-horsed chaise swept into view. A 
third horse, saddled but riderless, trotted alongside, its bridle 
in the hands of the postilion. 

“That looked like Rayner,” said Jack, as the vehicle passed. 
** Come back to the inn.” 

The chaise pulled up at the door, and by the light that streamed 
from the taproom the boys, to their surprise, saw that the occupants 
were Lord Petersfield and Mr. Schreiner. Lord Petersfield was 
very pale; a bandage was round his head; Mr. Schreiner looked 
hot and flustered. 

“A cordial for my lord,” Schreiner called, as Bricknall, with 
two or three late customers, hurried out of the inn. 

“What in the name!” exclaimed the innkeeper, hurrying to 
the taproom, from which he returned with a glass of brandy. The 
two boys stood in the shade of the chestnut tree, intently watching 
and listening. “ My lordishurt? There has been an accident?” 
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““My lord was attacked by highwaymen,” said Schreiner. 
“I do not quite know _ 

“ I will tell you in few words, Bricknall,” said my lord, tossing 
off the brandy. “I am hurt and must get home, but I want you 
to raise a hue and cry. At the dark corner beyond the cross-roads 
three men sprang into the road. One was on horseback, the other 
two on foot. I fired my pistol, but before I could reload I was 
stunned by a blow on the head. This poltroon”’ (he pointed to 
the tapster-postilion) ‘slipped from his saddle and_ bolted. 
Fortunately this gentleman, Mr. Schreiner, was riding homeward, 
and came to my assistance. ‘The miscreants cleared off on hearing 
his approach, but they took with them my watch, my money, and 
my portfolio. It is only the last that is of importance. It is a 
leather case marked with my crest. No search for the villains is 
possible to-night; but I want you to send word along the road, 
with an offer of one hundred guineas reward for the recovery of 
the portfolio and the arrest of the assailants. Unhappily I cannot 
describe them; the attack was sudden; the spot was very dark; 
but one of the men appeared to be very short.” 

“‘ The horse grey, my lord?” asked the innkeeper. 

“Not grey; certainly not grey; but I am quite unable to say 
what colour. I do not compliment you on your postilion, Bricknall. 
He must drive me home, but I shall not need his services again. 
If he had had a spark of courage we might have beaten off the 
wretches. But for the fortunate arrival of Mr. Schreiner I should 
have been in very bad case. As it is—well, I will call at Dr. 
Young’s on my way home, and ask him to look at my head. ’Tis 
nothing serious. Good-night to you.” 

It was not far to the doctor’s house; Rayner drove down the 
street at walking pace. The innkeeper went indoors, accompanied 
by the knot of villagers. 

‘Worse and worse,” said Oliver. “ No one’s been hurt 
before.” 

Jack was silent. ae 

* And not a grey horse this time.” 

Still not a word from Jack. 

“ Well? Are we going to the hut?” 
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‘TI don’t know,” replied Jack slowly. we 

“What are we going to do? We must do something. 

“Yes.” Jack spoke mechanically, as if his thoughts were 
elsewhere. ‘ 

“We can’t hang about here all night,” Oliver pursued. 

“No,” in the same tone of abstraction. 

“Yes ... No...” said Oliver impatiently. “If you can’t 
make up your mind, I’m off.” 

‘“‘T have made up my mind.” 

‘Well? What is it?” 

“T’ll tell you in a minute. Come on after the chaise.” 

They walked down the silent street. The chaise was at the 
doctor’s door. They crossed the road and watched from the corner 
of a garden wall. The tapster was in the saddle holding the third 
horse; the chaise was empty. Presently the door opened, a flood 
of light streamed out, and Lord Petersfield, Mr. Schreiner and the 
doctor came down the path to the gate. 

“Thank you, Doctor,” said my lord, as he got into the chaise. 
“‘T fear there’s very little chance of my recovering my portfolio; 
the enemy has got the better of me. It’s one of the accidents of 
war; we can’t expect always to have the upper hand. Good- 
night; good-night, Mr. Schreiner; once more | thank you for your 
timely assistance.” 

“But I will come with you, my lord,” said Schreiner. “ It 
is right I shall see that you arrive safe.” 

“Not at all. I couldn’t think of troubling you further. Our 
ways lie together as far as your house, and between there and mine 
I shall come to no harm. I may keep the house for a day or two; 
when I am quite recovered it will give me pleasure if you will 
dine with me.” 

“Your lordship is very good,” said Schreiner, bowing. 

He mounted the led horse, and trotted beside the chaise as it 
rolled away. 

The boys waited until the doctor’s door was closed; then 
les without a word to his companion, began to walk on down the 
road. 

“Where are you going now?” asked Oliver. 
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“To the Grange.” 

“The Grange! Why, in the world?” 

“TI don’t know—yet,” said Jack. 

“Dash it all! What on earth’s the good As 

“ Shut up!” Jack interrupted. ‘ I’m thinking.” 

Oliver was more mystified than hurt by his chum’s brusque- 
ness. He was expectant, too, for when Jack was thinking, some- 
thing came of it. They walked on, Jack keeping on the grass that 
bordered the road, and well under the shade of the trees. 

“‘ Look here,” he said suddenly, his tone little above a whisper, 
“how many men stopped that chaise?” 

** Lord Petersfield said three.” 

‘“* How many did you see leaving the Grange?” 

“Three! You don’t think Two were on horseback; 
Lord Petersfield said only one of his assailants was mounted.” 

“« A horseman may dismount.” 

“Of course, but one of the two I saw was Schreiner, and he 
helped Lord Petersfield.” 

“‘ What have Schreiner and the others been doing since eight 
o’clock? You remember eight o’clock was the time Rayner 
mentioned to Schreiner.” 

“‘ But hang it, Jack, you don’t suppose 

“I don’t suppose anything, but I’m sure of one thing. This 
is more than highway robbery, Noll. What it is I don’t know, I 
can’t guess; but that’s what you and I are going to find out.” 

_“ How can we find out ?” 

“1 don’t know that either—yet.” 

Oliver fell silent again. As they drew nearer to the Grange 
they kept more and more in the shade. Presently they left the road 
altogether, pressed through a gap in the hedge on the right, and 
walked on the grass. At length they halted, looking across the road. 
In the hollow beyond, the Grange loomed up, a black shape 
against the indigo sky. 

“ Listen !|”’ said Jack. 

From the distance came the sound of trotting horses and 
rumbling wheels. The boys waited. The sound grew, in the 
still night air. Just before the vehicle reached the spot where 
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they stood, concealed by the hedge, a light appeared in a room 
on the first floor of the Grange, a shadow flitted across the blind. 
The vehicle stopped. It was Bricknall’s chaise; Rayner was in 
the saddle. The boys saw him turn his head towards the Grange. 
For a full minute he sat motionless, silent. Then he turned 
Agu and jogged his horse; the chaise rumbled away up the 
road. 

Not until the sounds had died away did Jack break the silence. 
Then, crisply, huskily, he said : 

**T am going into the Grange.” 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH 
HUNTED 


LIVER knew his chum too well to press him with 

questions. After the single ejaculation ‘“‘ Oh!” he waited 

for Jack to speak. ‘There was a few moments’ silence. 
“You'll help ? ” said Jack. 

“Of course. I’ll come with you.” 

* No, I’m going in alone. But you must keep a look-out, and 
if I don’t come back, run off and tell my father all you know.” 

** But how long am I to wait?” Oliver objected. ‘‘ How shall 
I know whether you are coming back or not?” | 

“T can’t say. I don’t know how long I shall be. But if I’m 
nabbed I’ll try to give you a signal. I'll get in by our window at 
the back; you had better watch the front, and keep your eye on 
that room where there’s a light.” 

«You won’t go up the drive?” 

“No; we'll go by the field and through the garden. Keep 
very quiet.” 

They stood listening : there was no sound on the road or from 
the direction of the house. Stealing through the hedge, they 
slipped across the road and under the rail of the field adjoining 
the grounds of the Grange, and in a minute or two reached the 
spot where Jack had entered the garden on that Saturday when he 
had carried Mr. Schreiner’s medicine. 

“Take off your shoes,” he whispered, and stooped to unlace 
his own. 

Leaving their shoes at the foot of the fence, they climbed over 
and crept noiselessly across the wilderness towards the kitchen. 
The window of this was shuttered, but they had noticed a thin 
streak of light at the top, where the shutters fitted badly. 
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When they stood beneath the window, they heard two slight 
sounds: one a continuous scraping, apparently under their feet; 
the other an intermittent clicking from within the room. 

“Rats in the cellar,” whispered Jack regarding the first. 
“* Give me a back.” 

Mounted on Oliver’s back, he was able to look into the room 
through the chink at the top of the shutters. At a corner of the 
table the dwarf Juanito and a stranger were casting dice by the light 
of a couple of tallow candles. Jack let himself gently to the 
ground, and led Oliver round the back of the house to the stables, 
stopping at every few yards to make sure that nobody was about. 
The stable doors were closed : from within came sounds of scraping 
chains and stamping hoofs. It was clear that both stalls were 
occupied. 

On tiptoe they crept to the front. The lower rooms were 
dark; the door was shut; there was still a light in the room on the 
first floor. They crossed the unkempt lawn, made a complete 
circuit of the house, and arrived beneath the pantry window. 

““ Stay about here,” Jack whispered. ‘‘ Remember, if I don’t 
come back—don’t follow me. We might both be trapped.” 

He clambered up by the ivy-stem. The dry leaves rustled no 
more than if a bird were stirring among them. He came to the 
window and gently pushed it. It yielded. Heaving himself on 
to the sill, he peered into the dark pantry, listening; then, reassured, 
he crawled through the window, let himself down to the topmost 
shelf, and thence to the floor. The door was latched. With one 
finger he gently raised the latch, hoping that the door would not 
creak. It opened without a sound, and he stepped into the dark 
passage. 

His heart was thumping, his breath coming and going in quick 
pants. The kitchen was a few feet away on the other side of the 
passage. There was no light, so the door must be closed. From 
within he heard faint clicks and murmuring voices. Holding 
his breath, he tiptoed along, and was for a moment surprised and 
disconcerted by sounds from the dairy on his left. ‘ A horse still 
there,” he thought, and crept on, feeling his way by the wall until 
he came to the newel-post at the foot of the staircase. Luckily he 
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knew the house, and could find his way even in pitch darknéss. 
But the stairs were old, decayed : would they betray him? He felt 
a trickle of sweat streaking his brow. 

Dropping on hands and knees, he crawled up the stairs. Would 
Schreiner come out of the lighted room before he reached the top ? 
He dared not hurry, for fear of setting the stairs creaking. Up, 
and up! Cold shivers stole down his back. At last! He stood 
upright on the landing. On either side branched a corridor. 
Halfway along the one on the left a thin band of light lay across 
from wall to wall. A door was ajar; it was the door of the room 
where he had seen the shadow on the blind. 

He heard the hammering of his heart; it seen.ed to him that it 
must be audible to others, if there was anyone to hear. What was 
that rustling sound? And that strident scratching? A stirring 
of papers, surely: the scratching of a quill in the room. Step 
by step he crept along. Lightly though he trod, a floor-board 
creaked under his feet. He felt as though an icy girdle were 
clasping his waist. But the sound had been smothered by a 
renewed rustling of papers: all was well. 

A few more stealthy steps brought him within arm’s length of 
the door. But it was open only a few inches; he could not see 
into the room. Yet see he must; the suspicions that lay like a 
heavy burden upon his spirit must be resolved. Steadying himself 
by the framework of the door, and holding his breath, he pushed his 
head into the gap and peeped round. | 

At a small table near the window sat Schreiner, bending close 
over an outspread paper, which he was examining by the light of a 
solitary candle. A finger of his left hand moved slowly across it, 
as though he was minutely scrutinising, word by word, what was 
written on it. Every now and then he paused to consult a smaller 
paper that was propped up against the candlestick. And then, 
with a long quill, he wrote on a third paper, shifting himself a little 
to the right. 

For a few moments Jack was so intent on watching these slow, 
careful movements that he noticed nothing else. Then, his eye 
ranging farther, he saw something that brought his heart into his 
mouth. At the extreme right of the table, partly hidden by 
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Schreiner’s bent shoulders, lay a small case of brown leather, its 
lid open. ‘“‘ Lord Petersfield’s portfolio!” Jack tingled with 
excitement. He was hardly surprised. Since the first suspicion 
had dawned upon him, an hour or two before, when he stood with 
Oliver under the chestnut tree, he had been weaving together 
strands of conjecture. As Lord Petersfield’s chaise drove away 
from his father’s door he had felt sure that it was Schreiner who 
had waylaid the Minister, Schreiner who had stolen the portfolio; 
or if not Schreiner himself, then agents of his. Schreiner was 
responsible : and here was the proof. 

And now, what was to be done? Certainly Lord Petersfield 
must be informed. ‘“ I’ll slip out and tell Nolly to run up to the 
Hall,” thought Jack. ‘‘ I must keep a watch here.” 

He stole back to the head of the staircase. Then the sudden 
slamming of a door below sent him scurrying into the dark corridor 
on the right; he could not risk a meeting with the dwarf or his 
companion. Yet no time must be lost. One of the windows of 
the corridor was directly above that through which he had entered 
the house; it was only two or three feet above the floor. The ivy 
climbed around it; he could let himself down that way, tell Oliver 
what to do, and return, if opportunity served, or at least remain on 
guard outside. 

Just as he had made up his mind to this, sounds from the room 
on the opposite corridor gave him pause. There was a thump, as 
if Schreiner had struck the table with his fist, and an exclamation, 
joyous, exulting. The band of light widened upon the floor and 
the wall; Jack flattened himself into a dark doorway : Schreiner 
was coming out. The man hurried to the head of the staircase 
and called : } 

“¢ Jacques |” 

Jack started involuntarily, then realised that the name was 
French. 

“ Jacques ! ” Schreiner repeated, more loudly. 

There was no answer. 

“ Peste! Est-ce qu’il dort?” muttered the man. 

He began to descend the stairs carefully in the darkness. 
Jack’s heart leapt: here was unexpected good luck. On tiptoe 
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he darted past the staircase, along the farther corridor, into the room, 
to the table. A glance at the lid of the portfolio: there was Lord 
Petersfield’s crest. Sweeping the papers together, he bundled 
them into the case, closed it, and rushed back with it into the 
corridor. He heard voices below stairs; Schreiner was coming 
up again. Jack dared not go towards the staircase: he had but a 
moment to decide on his course. Just beyond the open door a 
curtain hung across the corridor. He slipped behind it, held it 
so that it hung motionless, and waited, panting. 

Footsteps approached. Schreiner was chuckling. He turned 
into his room. There was a moment’s silence; then a shout of 
rage, and the man came rushing out into the corridor, bawling for 
Jacques. Behind the curtain Jack listened. The man was going 
downstairs again. Now was the chance, before he could bring 
assistance. Jack darted out, dashed past the head of the staircase 
to the window, slipped the catch and began to climb through, 
dropping the portfolio to the ground. Surely Oliver would pick 
it up and run off with it. 

He had just got a grip of the ivy-stem when he saw a dark form 
above him; his wrist was caught as in a vice; Schreiner’s voice 
shouted “‘ Jacques! Juanito!” Jack tried to wrench himself from 
the detaining hand: Schreiner used all his strength to haul him up; 
in vain, for he could employ only one hand; with the other he 
clutched the window frame to prevent himself from overbalancing. 

For a few moments man and boy struggled in silence; Schreiner 
needed all his breath. Then, feeling perhaps that he could no 
longer endure the strain, he called again loudly for Juanito. Jack 
tightened his grip on the ivy with his free hand, and with the other 
gave a desperate jerk. Schreiner lost his balance: he was dragged 
over the low window sill; and the two forms fell crashing through 
the ivy to the ground. 

__ Jack, as soon as he felt himself falling, managed at last to free 
his wrist and to check his fall somewhat by clutching at the ivy. 
Thus it happened that he came to the ground more lightly than 
Schreiner, who lay there motionless. Jack sprang up and was 
making off when he caught sight of the portfolio. ‘ Where’s Noll 
then?” he wondered. He grabbed the case. As he rose, two 
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figures dashed round the corner of the house. There was no time 
to seek his chum. He turned his back, and set off on his stockinged 
soles at full speed across the garden, angry shouts dinning in his ears. 

His instinct was to find cover. If he could elude pursuit for 
a minute or two he might break away, dash for the high-road, and 
take refuge in the nearest house, the parsonage, until such time as 
it would be safe to continue his journey to the Hall. And surely 
Oliver must be in hiding near by, and would join him before long. 

In this hope he made a swift rush for a clump of bushes near the 
garden fence and plunged in under its shade. But he realised at 
‘once that against two pursuers it gave him no real protection. 
Judging by their shouts they had been close behind him; in the 
starshine they must have seen the direction of his flight; they could 
search the clump and all its surroundings in a couple of minutes. 
With scarcely a pause, then, he ran out at the further end, clambered 
over the fence, a good deal incommoded by the portfolio, and swung 
to the left towards the road. ‘The movement was almost his undo- 
ing. Directly in his path, only a yard or two away, loomed up a 
small dark shape. The dwarf, guessing his intention, had skirted the 
clump, and heaved himself over the fence, in time to intercept him. 

Jack saved himself by an instantaneous swerve to the right, 
but he felt the touch of his pursuer, and shivered at the little man’s 
snarl of rage. A frenzied spurt gave hima few yards lead. He headed 
straight across the field, hoping to gain shelter among the gorse 
and bracken of the moor. He heard the steps of the dwarf pounding 
along behind him, and then a loud harsh call in a foreign tongue. 
From somewhere on his right came an answering shout; he was 
cut off. For a moment his head swam; there was no escape for 
him, either towards the snug cottages of the villagers or towards 
the unconfined spaces of the moorland. Never afterwards could 
he ride behind hounds without a stir of fellow-feeling for the 
distraught fox. ; 

But he pulled himself together. He realised that, crossing the 
open field in the luminous darkness of the summer night, he must 
be in full view. In front a hedge bounded the field : there was no 
other cover; with the chase hard on his heels he had no time to 
seek even a brief harbourage in hedge or ditch. Perhaps indeed 
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he would not find a gap in the hedge, and the ere: would capture 
him while he strove to scramble through. And there were other 
fields beyond; other hedges might prove a fatal obstacle; there 
was nothing for it but to get clear of the enclosed lands, and run 
straight ahead along the stretch of bare ground that separated them 
from the moor. Only so could he hope to outstrip his pursuers. 

When he came to the hedge he was breathing hard. By good 
luck he saw a thin place a little to his right. He dived through it, 
shoving the portfolio before him, and dashed away along the hedge. 
He felt that he had increased his lead a little: would there be time 
for him to swing round when he came to the end of the hedge and 
sprint for shelter to the doubtful hospitality of West’s farm? All 
hope of that was dashed by the sound of a horse galloping in that 
direction. The dwarf raised another shout: the horseman 
answered; unknown to Jack, his second pursuer had doubled back 
to the house and mounted the horse which he had saddled, at 
Schreiner’s order, a few minutes before. 

Cut off from West’s farm, Jack reverted to his last-formed 
design: he must run along the edge of the moor, on a course that 
would bring him to the ridge, the windmill, and ultimately the 
marsh. Ifthe horseman rode directly in his track he must inevitably 
be run down long before he reached the bogland where pursuit 
would no longer be possible. But there was no other hope, and 
he pounded along doggedly, his feet already cut by the flints that 
cropped up here and there among the grass. And always behind 
him he heard the thudding feet of the dwarf, the grunts and gurgles 
of that persistent pursuer, the shouts which he let out now and 
again to guide the horseman. 

But the answering calls grew feebler, the hoof-beats seemed to 
be receding; the horseman, in fact, riding across the fields, had 
found himself checked by an impenetrable hedge and been compelled 
to cast back. ‘The check gave relief to Jack, anxiety to the dwarf. 
The little man, fearing that his ally would lose touch, tried to shout 
more loudly as he ran, but the chase was telling upon his wind, and 
he could emit only a hoarse croak. He slowed for a few moments 
to gather breath; then gave voice to a loud halloo. The answer 
came faintly from a distance; the man had clearly lost his way. 
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Jack, now panting heavily, took heart and hope. He had gained 
a few yards while the dwarf slackened pace; could he take advantage 
of his lead to strike away to the left, towards the new mill, and seek 
safety with Miller Upway? But the sleuthhound upon his track 
seemed to have divined his intention, for he had run only a few 
yards in the new direction when he became aware that the dwarf 
had already struck off at a diagonal, and would head him off long 
before he gained the haven. Turning again, he continued on the 
straight course for the ridge. It was hopeless to attempt to shake 
off his pursuer. He knew that he had the better turn of speed, but 
he was burdened with the portfolio, which, though not heavy, 
hampered the free movement of his limbs, and his unshod feet 
were aching terribly. How long would his strength hold out ? 

He was now at the foot of the ridge, and began to toil up its 
slope. A tightness across his chest, the strain upon his thighs, 
warned him that he was near the end of his endurance. The dwarf 
was gaining upon him; he could hear him grunting a few paces 
behind. Gathering his reserve of strength Jack heaved his aching 
body over the last yards of the ascent, staggered over the top, and 
floundered down the slope on the opposite side, running almost 
blindly. One hope was left him: to gain the marsh and the secret 
passage to the hut; there the dwarf, he believed, could not follow 
him: there only could he look for safety. 

But he had lost his bearings; there was a humming in his head; 
blinded by the sweat that poured over his brow he could scarcel 
see where he was going. And all the time the pants of the ree} 
gaining on him step by step, beat like the strokes of doom upon his 
ears. 

Suddenly he was aware of a line of white stones, showing clear 
in the starlight just ahead. He had stumbled upon the causeway. 
In a flash his quickened memory told him that his path lay to the 
left. Checking for a bare instant, he swerved, leapt across the 
margin of safety, and missing the squelching swamp by a scarcely 
measurable space, landed on dry ground. In another instant he 
had darted in among the bushes, and with staggering footsteps was 
following the winding track to the hut. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH 
A CROWDED HOUR 


ACK had taken only a few steps along the track when he heard 

a sharp cry behind him—a cry that seemed to him to have a 

note of baffled rage. It ceased very suddenly on a low gurgling 

snarl. ‘‘ He’s mad that I have escaped,” thought Jack : “ he 
won’t dare follow me.” And then, utterly worn out, he flung 
himself flat on the turf, and lay with his head and arms resting on 
Lord Petersfield’s portfolio. 

The dwarf’s cry was not repeated; if it had been, Jack would 
scarcely have heard it, for the desperate exertions he had been put 
to had their reaction in a kind of coma. He was barely conscious 
of his own breathlessness, his torn feet, his strained muscles. For 
a little while he lay dead to all things, with no desire but to 
rest. 

Then he was roused by the thuds of galloping hoofs on the 
causeway hard by. ‘They ceased abruptly: a strange voice called 
“‘ Juanito ”’; there was no answer. Jack turned over and lifting 
himself on one elbow, listened. “ Juanito,”’ repeated the voice. 
No one replied; no sound stirred the night silence except the 
whispers of the breeze among the reeds. Then came words 
impatiently mumbled in an undertone : the horseman rode up and 
down at a walk, at a trot, calling again and again, cursing, complain- 
ing to himself in a tongue that Jack recognised as French. But the 
man was not Schreiner; it must be the dwarf’s companion whom 
ies: had seen in the kitchen, and whom Schreiner had called 

acques. 

Presently the calling, the muttering ceased; the horse set off 
along the causeway at a canter, and dropped into a trot when it 
reached the hard ascent leading to the windmill. ‘‘ He’s gone back 
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to the Grange,” said Jack to himself, and turning over again, 
buried his face in his outstretched arms, content to be still. 

And then, as ease came to his limbs, his mind grew restless. 
What had become of the dwarf Juanito? Had he abandoned the 
chase when he came to the edge of the marsh, knowing its perils ? 
But then, where had he gone? Why had he not answered the 
horseman’s call? Was he lying low to deceive his quarry, lurking 
in some bush to pounce on his prey when lulled to security? Or 
did he suppose that Jack had leapt to his own destruction in the 
marsh ? 

Upon this rushed a more intimate question : what had become 
of Oliver? Why had he left his post of watch-dog beneath the 
pantry window? What had disturbed him? As his brain quick- 
ened Jack grew anxious. He knew his chum so well as to be sure 
of his steadfastness. Oliver was not one to be scared by an 
imaginary danger; nor, if some real danger had arisen, and in 
prudence he had slipped away into the dark, would he have willingly 
quitted the garden, or the adjacent fields, careless of his friend’s 
welfare. “Something has happened to him,” thought Jack, 
alarmed : “‘ Schreiner must have got him.” 

At the thought he sprang up, and only then was conscious of his 
trembling knees, his strained muscles, the aching pains in his feet. 
He kicked against the portfolio. That must be restored to its 
owner; he had better hurry home, hand it to his father, tell him 
the whole story, and get him to gather a band of trusty villagers and 
take them to search the Grange, secure the person of the suspected 
Schreiner, and rescue Oliver from the durance in which he must 
be held. 

Picking up the portfolio, he set off painfully along the track, 
heedful as he approached the causeway lest he should fall into the 
hands of the ambushed dwarf. But nothing alarmed him; he 
made what speed he could along the causeway, reached the old 
cart track, crossed it to the easier turf, and turned to the right: in 
a quarter of an hour his aching feet would bring him to the village. 
He saw the clustered houses below him in the distance, a black 
vague mass beneath the star-shot sky. All lights were out; he 
could not guess the time; but everyone, no doubt, was long ago 
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in bed. He wondered whether his father was at home, or had been 
called out to attend a patient. If he was absent perhaps it would 
be best to knock up Miller Upway at the watermill, and beg his 
help. 

ae only a minute or two later he was startled by a sudden 
sharp crack from some spot far to his left, the direction of the 
Grange. ‘‘A shot!” he thought, and remembered Schreiner’s 
pistol. Involuntarily he had halted; while he still stood, a second 
shot, faint but not to be mistaken, stabbed the silence. Quivering 
with alarm for Oliver, Jack instantly abandoned his idea of going 
to the village. Precious time would be lost; Noll might be in 
danger, might even be hurt; he must go with all speed to the 
Grange and find out what was happening there. Perhaps he would 
meet friends there; others, like himself, might have been disturbed 
by the shots. 

He could no longer cumber himself with the portfolio. Hidden 
in a gorse bush, it would be safe until the morning. In a minute 
he had found a suitable hiding-place, and marked it by means of 
two large stones which he fetched from the cart track. Then he 
turned to the left, toiled up the slope leading to the windmill, 
looked warily about him, and neither seeing nor hearing anything 
tg cause him uneasiness, hurried at a limping trot towards the 

range. 

Before he had gone far he was aware of an unusual light ahead— 
a reddish glare, at or near the house he was making for. It 
reminded him of the bonfires kindled by the village boys on Guy 
Fawkes day; but who would start a bonfire in June? The shots— 
the fire—were they connected? Much perturbed, he made still 
greater haste, forgetting his aches and pains. The ground rose; 
coming to the top of a slight ascent he could look down upon the 
Grange in its hollow. Flames were licking the outhouses on the 
side facing him; smoke was curlin 


g and eddying over the roof; 
the place was on fire. 

At that moment Jack knew, for the first time in his life, both 
terror and despair. His imagination pictured Oliver helpless in 
that burning house; he thought of no one but Oliver. Clenchin 
his fists so tightly that the finger-nails dug into the flesh he raced 
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on, stumbling on tussocks of grass or projecting stones; once his 
foot caught in a hole and he fell sprawling, but rose instantly, and 
all shaken and bruised as he was, pounded on. A shot rang out; 
for a moment his heart stopped beating; then he heard the thuds 
of galloping hoofs, and on the rising ground ahead he saw the dim 
shapes of horse and rider outlined against the sky, passing rapidly 
southward across the moor. 

Plunging through a hedge he ran down the sloping field, came 
to the garden fence, heaved himself over it and staggered towards 
the blaze. Flames were bursting from the servants’ quarters. He 
could see no one, hear nothing but the crackling of burning wood- 
work. Who had fired the shots? Had Schreiner, seeing that his 
game was up, himself set fire to the house and taken flight? Had 
he left Oliver to perish? His brain in a whirl, Jack ran to the front 
door. It stood open; he dashed through. The hall was filling 
with smoke, but the flames had not yet reached it. From up the 
_ passage came the terrified whinny of a horse. Jack remembered 
the beast in the dairy; but he could not wait to rescue it; he must | 
first search the house for his chum. 

He ran to the kitchen. it was empty; candles were still upon 
the table, guttering in their sockets. Seizing one of these he went 
rapidly from room to room on the lower floor, calling Oliver’s name. 
There was no answer. He rushed up the stairs. Schreiner’s 
room was as he had last seen it; a candle, pens and ink upon the 
table, but no sign of Schreiner or of Oliver. Into the other rooms 
one after another; all were empty. Up the ladder into the attics; 
no one was there. Again and again he shouted; no human voice 
replied, but from below came the frantic screams of the horse. 

Inexpressibly relieved that Oliver, to all appearances, was not 
in the house, Jack sprang downstairs again; he could now spare a 
moment to save the stabled animal. He flung open the door in 
the passage, and was met by a dense volume of smoke. At the 
further end was a glare; the flames had got a hold. Rushing into 
the dairy he saw a grey horse dragging at its headstall. He dodged 
its plunging heels, spoke to the beast soothingly, unhooked its 
chain, and led it towards the passage. But at the sight of the 
flames the horse screamed and backed, kicking wildly. Hastily 
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tying it up again, Jack stripped off his coat, wrapped it over the 
horse’s eyes, and knotted the sleeves about its neck. ‘The trembling 
animal ceased to plunge and allowed Jack to lead it into the passage, 
through the smoke to the hall, and out by the front door. To his 
surprise Jack heard a whinny from somewhere along the drive. 
It had been his intention to shut the horse in the stable, which was 
clear of the house and in no danger, and then to hurry to West’s farm 
and engage the farmer’s help in an attempt to save the house. 
But the whinny led him forward; and he was amazed to see, 
hitched to a tree at the edge of the drive, a tall horse, saddled and 
bridled. 

** Is anyone there ? ” he called. 

Receiving no answer, he tied up the grey horse within a few 
yards of the other, and hurried back to the house. Convinced 
that Oliver was not within reach, and that Schreiner had fled, he 
had no thought now except to save the Grange, the property of his 
friend the Squire, from destruction. Alone he could do nothing; 
but with assistance from the nearest neighbour, Farmer West, 
there was a chance that the fire might be controlled, and the farmer 
would send a messenger to the village for more helpers. That 
West had not already appeared on the scene was not surprising; 
for it was the small hours of the night, and the countryman sleeps 
heavily. The fire seemed as yet to be confined to the rear of the 
building : there was very little wind, and the light breeze carried 
the flames and smoke away from the main part. 

Jack was hurrying along the side wall of the house when he 
suddenly stood transfixed. A little in front of him, lit up by the 
glare, a head rose out of the ground—a bare towzled head; the head 
of Oliver Dashwood. For a moment this amazing apparition 
alarmed Jack more than any of the events of this crowded night. 
With every nerve quivering he remained as if spell-bound. 
Shoulders appeared; the head moved, the eyes rested upon him; 
a husky voice called : ; 

66 Jack | ”» 

He rushed forward. 

‘“ Keep away!” cried Oliver. “ You'll tumble in.” 

Jack stopped short, speechless. Oliver had one arm on the edge 
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of the hole; but it seemed that his upward movement was urged by 
some force beneath. 

“It’s a tight squeeze,” he said gaspingly. ‘ Come and help; 
but be careful.” 

Jack stepped forward, and straddling over the hole, managed to 
get his hands under Oliver’s armpits. 
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“‘ Now, heave ho! ”’ said Oliver. 

Jack heaved, feeling with a sense of wonder that someone was 
pushing below. The edges of the hole broke away under the 
pressure of Oliver’s shoulders ; inch by inch they forced their way 
through, then the rest of his body followed more quickly; his knees 
were on the ground; he stood up, begrimed and breathless. 

‘© Who’s down there? ” asked Jack. 
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“ The hermit—Andrews—but his name isn’t Andrews,” panted 
Oliver. ‘‘ Help me to lug him out.” 

Jack gasped, and obeyed as in a dream. Two large sinewy 
hands showed just above the opening in the ground. He seized 
one, Oliver the other; they pulled; the hermit’s head appeared. 

“No go,” he exclaimed. “ My shoulders are too broad. You 
must enlarge the hole.” 

He dropped back. The toolshed at the rear of the house was 
in flames. Jack had a thought, rushed into the dining-room, and 
returned with a heavy iron poker. With this he set to work 
vigorously to break earth away around the hole. Distressfully 
Oliver watched the growing blaze. 

‘Who did it ? ” he asked. 

“ Don’t know,” replied Jack. 

“* Where’s Schreiner ? ” 

“‘Gone. Run up to West’s, Noll; bring West back with you : 
get buckets.” 

‘When we've got Seymour out.” 

** Seymour ? ” 

“Yes: that’s his name. Hurry up.” 

In a few minutes the hole was enlarged by an inch or two all 
round. Again they grasped the man’s hands and hauled. He got 
an elbow on the edge. 

** All right now,” he said. 

“ I’m off then,” said Oliver, rushing away. 

“* Get West to send someone to the village for the fire-manual,” 
Jack shouted after him. 

With both arms on the ground, the hermit-postilion, Andrews 
alias Seymour, contrived to lever himself out of the hole. 

“Schreiner has gone, you say?” he said. ‘‘ Then we'll do 
our best to save Dashwood’s house. You know the place? ” 

“Yes : there are some buckets in the stable yard.” 

“Come on then. Poor Dashwood! I’m afraid the place, 
after all, is past saving.” 

They ran together round the house into the yard, and caught 
up a ae of buckets. From within the stable came the stamping 
of a horse. 
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“ He’s gone—Schreiner ?” said Seymour. ‘“‘ You are sure? ” 

“I think so. Isaw someone ride away. There were two horses 
there when we came.” 

Filling the buckets at the well, they hurried to the rear of the 
house and cast the water through the windows of the blazing 
rooms. 

‘““ We must fight the flames from inside,” said Seymour. 

For several minutes they ran backwards and forwards between 
the house and the well, venturing as near to the flames as they 
dared, their eyes smarting with the smoke, their flesh scalded by 
the clouds of steam. ‘Then Farmer West appeared with a couple 
of farm-hands, bringing buckets. 

““ Where’s Oliver ? ” asked Jack. 

* Rid off to village for the manual,” replied the farmer. ‘“‘ Dear 
sakes alive! This is a terrible bad business. And there was I, 
sleeping as fast e 

“ Talking won’t make it better,” Seymour interrupted. ‘ We'll 
is a line: one man fill at the well; the rest pass the buckets 
along.” 

The flames were increasing. It was clear that the servants’ 
wing was doomed; all their energies must be devoted to preventing 
the spread of the fire. Buckets were passed from hand to hand as 
quickly as they could be filled, and Seymour, enveloped in smoke, 
stood in the hall and flung their contents against the walls and along 
the floor. The roar and crackle of burning wood mingled with the 
splash of water and the hissing of steam. Into the noise ieee 
struck the sound of a horse galloping up the drive from the road. 
Jack turned, and in the glare saw the Squire spring from the back 
of his grey, hitch its bridle to a tree beside the grey saved from the 
dairy, and hurry towards the house. He dashed into the hall, and 
met Seymour staggering back, choking with the smother. 

“ Get into the air: I’ll take your place,” cried the Squire, 
seizing the empty bucket from Seymour’s hand. “ Did you get 
my message ? ” 

“Yes,” gasped Seymour: “ an hour ago—underground.” 

He went out into the open, leaving the Squire puzzled. But it 
was no time for explanations. The Squire flung off his coat and 
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set to work energetically to carry on the work his friend had begun. 
With the addition of Seymour to the line of helpers the buckets 
were passed to and fro more quickly; but the flames had got so 
firm a hold that it seemed they must conquer in the end. ; 

Again came the sound of hoofs. Up the drive cantered Oliver 
on one of West’s horses. Behind him was Dr. Young in his gig. 
In another minute they had joined the workers. Rte 

“‘ The manual’s coming,” said Oliver to Jack. “‘ A pity it has 
to be lugged by hand.” 

From minute to minute the crowd in front of the burning 
house grew. The news carried by Oliver to the village had spread. 
Miller Upway came on horseback, others on foot, and presently 
the fire-manual rumbled up the drive, drawn and pushed by a 
dozen villagers, among whom were Squibbs, Poulter, and other 
Fencibles. ‘The engine was dragged to the side of the pond, the 
leather hose was unrolled, and soon a continuous stream of water 
was playing upon the flames, watched by a throng of interested 
spectators. Little by little the glare died down, the smoke thinned, 
and after an hour’s strenuous work the Squire, a wet grimy figure, 
came to the door and announced that the fire was quelled and the 
house saved. 

A cheer rent the air. In the starlight the villagers drew nearer 
to the house, eager to learn the origin of the fire and to discuss the 
strange news of Mr. Schreiner’s disappearance, which had already 
spread among them. At the front door the Squire was in the midst 
of a little group consisting of Dr. Young, Seymour, Farmer West, 
Jack and Oliver, and Jack was beginning to relate the incidents of 
the night. 

“Now, my friends, it is late and we are all tired out,” said the 
Squire, advancing towards the encroaching crowd. ‘ The house 
is safe: there is nothing more to be done to-night; I thank you 
for your good services. Get home to your beds; to-morrow, I 
daresay, you will know all there is to be known.” 

Unwillingly the crowd moved away. In a moment or two 
there was a shout; Squibbs came running back. 

_ “ Farmer West,” he cried, “ danged if your bay horse bain’t 
tied up yonder alongside of Squire’s grey mare.” 
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““ My bay !” the farmer exclaimed. 

“ Ay, and there’s two greys. I’m afeard that there highwayman 
be somewhere about.” 

“ Not likely,” said West, “ if ’twas he stole my bay.” 

There was a general movement down the drive. Previously, 
in the excitement of the fire, the horses had escaped more than a 
passing notice; but the villagers now grouped about them were 
discussing with animation the strange coincidence that two grey 
mares and the stolen horse were here together. 

A silence fell on the group as the Squire and his friends appeared 
among them. From somewhere near at hand came a low moan. 

“The ghost ! ’? quavered Squibbs, clutching Poulter’s arm. 

““ Nonsense ! ” said the Squire. ‘“‘ Be silent. Listen.” 

Again the moan was heard. Oliver ran into a clump of bushes 
bordering the drive. 

*“* Here’s a man on the ground,” he called. 

“ Keep back,” said the Squire, checking a rush towards the 
spot. “ I'll go and see.” 

In a few moments he returned. 

“This is a case for you, Doctor,” he said to Dr. Young. “ It’s 
Joe Rayner, Bricknall’s late ostler; I’m afraid he’s badly wounded. 
You have your gig, and as my house is near, I think we had better 
take him there.” 

The man, only half conscious, was gently lifted into the doctor’s 


ig. 
aes Off with you,” said the Squire to the villagers. “ Young 
Jack, you’re dead beat. You had better ride home on this second 
grey. Come up to the house to-morrow and tell us the rest of your 
story. Noll, mount behind me; it’s quite time you were in bed. 
Seymour, you can walk with us. Good-night, my friends.” 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH 
Rs THE SQUIRE EXPLAINS 


NLY when the Squire gave Jack a leg to the back of 
the grey mare was it discovered that the boy was shoeless. 
Through the rents in his stockings it was seen that his 
feet were bleeding. 

** You’re sure you can ride? ” asked the Squire. 

“Oh yes,” Jack replied, with a wan smile. “ It’s not far.” 

“Tl hold you up on one side and Poulter on t’other,”’ Squibbs 
volunteered. 

“No, thank you,” replied Jack, anxious to escape questioning. 
**T shall do very well. Father, come and see me when you get 
back. I’ve something to tell you.” 

“It will keep till the morning,” said the doctor. ‘‘ When 
you get home, bathe your feet and go straight to bed. And don’t 
distress your mother.” 

Jack was in fact so much exhausted that he could hardly keep 
awake while Mrs. Young bathed his feet and wrapped them in 
lint. He was not troubled with questions, and an hour later, 
wes the doctor returned and looked into his room, he was fast 
asleep. 

But he awoke early, and his first thought was of Lord Peters- 
field’s portfolio which he had hidden the night before. He 
sprang out of bed, wincing as his feet touched the floor, and 
hobbled to his father’s room. The doctor was shaving at his 
dressing-table. 

“Back to bed,” he said. “I'll come and look at your feet 

resently, and you can tell me how you managed to get them 
into such a shocking state.” 

“But I’ve something else to tell you, sir,” said Jack. “ It’s 
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important; you can listen while you shave. I ought to have told 
you last night, but I was so tired and everything was so confused— 
I forget what I said to the Squire.” 

“You had just said that you saw the Grange on fire and 
ae had ridden away; then Squibbs interrupted you. 

ell : 

Then Jack related the whole history of the night’s doings 
from the moment he first suspected Schreiner of the theft of the. 
portfolio to the time when the doctor appeared on the scene. 
His father listened without uttering a word until an exclamation 
escaped him as he cut his chin. 

“ Schreiner a spy!” he cried. “ And he has got away! The 
cleverness of the villain! No doubt he fired the Grange himself 
to distract attention and make good his escape. But there are 
things I don’t understand. Apparently he shot that poor fellow 
Rayner, but why? And what became of the nigger? There 
was another man also, you said : or was it Rayner who chased you 
on horseback ? ” 

“TI don’t know. I don’t think it could have been, because I 
heard the shots before I got to the Grange, and it was after that 
that I heard the nigger calling to a man on horseback. I suppose 
the nigger met Schreiner when he rode away, and ran beside 
him.” 

“Well, we shall learn something presently from Rayner, I 
daresay. He’s badly wounded in the neck; the bullet narrowly 
escaped his lungs; but he recovered consciousness before I left 
him, and I daresay I’ll pull him through. Meanwhile Lord 
Petersfield must have his portfolio. I am going up to the Hall 
after breakfast and I’ll take it with me. You can direct me to 
the spot where you hid it?” — ; 

“It’s in a gorse-bush beside the cart track about half a mile 
above the water mill. There are two large stones to mark the 
place. But I had better go with you.” _ : 

“Very well. Ill take you in the gig and bring you back 
again. You must nurse your feet for the rest of the day.’ 

They set off immediately after breakfast. Jack recovered the 
portfolio; his father drove him home, and left at once for the 
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Hall. He had not been gone many minutes when Oliver 
arrived. , 

“I say, Jack,” he cried, “‘ they’ve found Schreiner.” 

“‘ Caught him, you mean.” 

“No, found him. Lawrence rode down to the Grange early 
this morning to see how it looked by daylight. There were a lot 
of people there already, and they were just carrying Schreiner out.” 

‘““Good heavens! You don’t mean to say he was burnt after 


‘““No. He was in the stable: the fire didn’t reach there. But 
he was dead; they think it was his heart, for there wasn’t a mark 
on him. He was lying on the floor beside his brown horse; they 
think he’d been trying to mount.” 

““ Well, he’s escaped the hangman. Fancy his being a French 
spy! But tell me what happened while I was in the house; how 
did you and Andrews—Seymour, I mean—get into the cellar? ” 

“I was waiting near the pantry window. I heard Schreiner 
call, and then someone came out and went to the stable. I was 
looking that way, rather off my guard, and that wretched nigger 
came behind me and collared me and lugged me into the house. 
Schreiner was just going upstairs; when he saw me he said some- 
thing to the nigger in a foreign lingo, and the wretch flung me 
into the cellar—and there I found Seymour.” 

“But how in the world did he come there ? ” 

“Schreiner put him there, of course, just as he did me.” 

“ But why ? ” 

“Because he’d found out something. I don’t know what. 
He wouldn’t tell me; he said the story would keep until we had 
got out, and he made me help him to scrape away that hole in 
the ground. He’s a clever chap, for he’d discovered somehow 
that the cellar extended beyond the wall of the house: I should 
never have guessed it myself. He’s a comical fellow too. I gave 
him Lawrence’s message, and all he said was—you know his 
way— Then let us have done with false pretences. When 1 
stand forth under the blue sky again it will not be as a nameless 
hermit, nor as Joe Andrews the postilion, but as Robert Kerchever 
Seymour, at your service.’ I wanted him to tell me all about it 
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when we got back last night, but Lawrence packed me off to bed, 
and when I went to Seymour’s room this morning he wouldn’t 
let me in, but rowed me for disturbing his infant slumbers. A 
pretty infant! But you haven’t told me what happened to you. 
Lawrence wants to hear all about it: he sent me to fetch you.” 

“My father won’t let me go out, because my feet are rather 
raw.” 
“'That’s hard lines. Well, tell me; I’ll repeat it to Lawrence.” 

Once more Jack told of his discovery, his escape with the 
portfolio and his pursuit by the dwarf Juanito. 

“1 thought he had got away with Schreiner,” he concluded, 
*“ but it’s clear now that he didn’t.” 

*‘ T shouldn’t wonder if he’s hiding in the old mill,” remarked 
Oliver. “ There’s a good deal we don’t know yet. Who shot 
Joe Rayner, and what was he doing at the Grange? I asked 
Lawrence this morning if he knew anything about it, but he was 
rather mysterious. I must get back now, but I’ll come and let 
you know if I find out anything more.” 

On his way back to the house Oliver overtook the two bailiff’s 
men, who had put up at the inn for the night. 

‘“* Here’s the nipper what stutters,”’ said one to the other. 

** Just now and then,” said Oliver, smiling. ‘‘ Did you see 
the ghost?” 

“There ain’t no such thing,” said Stuggles stoutly. 

“Not in daylight, of course. Perhaps it’s hardly a ghost 
after all; you can’t call a skeleton a ghost; but I’d rather meet a 
real ghost than a skeleton that wants to hug you.” 

““You’ve seen that, have you?” asked Bolger. “I didn’t 
know but it was a dream.” 

“T’ve seen it hundreds of times. But I’ve always escaped 
hugging. That’s the danger. Good-bye.” 

He struck across the fields, the men continuing their way by 
the road. When he reached the house, he found that a number 
of the Squire’s friends had ridden over, the news of the fire at the 
Grange having drawn them to make inquiries. They were 
gathered in the study, where the Squire was entertaining them. 

‘* You’ve brought Young Jack ? ” said he, as Oliver went in. 
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Oliver had just explained the reason of Jack’s absence when 
Dr. Young’s gig rattled up to the door, containing, besides the 
doctor himself, Lord Petersfield. They came into the house. 

“* Well, Dashwood, I’m glad to see you back,” said my lord. 
‘““T hear that the Grange is not irremediably damaged, and I 
congratulate you. Your tenant seems to be a pretty thorough 
scoundrel.” 

“You have not heard, then, sir? The man was found dead 
in the stable. Dr. Young will no doubt examine the body and 
certify the cause of death; there will of course be an inquest.” 

“T had not heard. Poor wretch! What he found in my 
portfolio oe 

“ Your portfolio, sir?” 

“ Did you not know? But of course: you only returned very 
late last night. The man waylaid me and robbed me of my 
portfolio, which has been restored to me through the extraordinary 
courage and tenacity of Dr. Young’s son. We must have the 
story from the boy’s own lips presently. He has rendered me 
and the country a very great service. The portfolio contained 
a State paper that would have been of incalculable value to the 
enemy, and I was astonished to find with it a key to my cipher, 
and the beginning of a translation of my coded document. 'There 
can be no doubt that Schreiner established himself here with the 
sole purpose of keeping a watch upon my movements and awaiting 
a favourable opportunity of possessing himself of my papers. He 
must have had confederates, both in London and in our village, 
and it will be my business to institute a thorough investigation 
and bring the traitor to justice.” ; 

“ Ican throw some light on that,” the Squire was beginning, 
but he was interrupted by the appearance of Mrs. Manson at the 
door. She was evidently agitated. ‘‘ What is it?” he asked. 

“If you please, sir, those men have come back,” said the 
housekeeper. ‘‘ And they’ve got inside !| ” 

_‘“ Take them into the dining-room, and give them some beer,” 
said the Squire, grimly. ‘I will see them presently.” 

“You can throw some light ?” said Lord Petersfield. 

“ Yes, it is a queer story,” said the Squire. “In a room 
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upstairs is now lying a man who was discovered seriously wounded 
last night in the grounds of the Grange. I had him brought here; 
Dr. Young extracted the bullet, and the man is now doing well. 
I went to see him this morning, and I noticed, what escaped me 
last night in the candlelight, that his coat was made of a plum- 
coloured stuff exactly like what I am wearing now.” 

* By Jove!” ejaculated Captain Mather. 

“This shot a suspicion into my mind: I taxed the man with 
the crime of which I believed him guilty, and he made a clean 
breast of it. His name is Joe Rayner. A few weeks ago, when 
he was Bricknall’s ostler-postilion at the Angel, I thrashed him 
for ill-treating a horse, and Bricknall dismissed him. He happened 
to know of certain dealings between his brother Tom, Bricknall’s 
tapster, and my late tenant at the Grange, and he took advantage 
of this knowledge to further his own designs. Schreiner was 
accustomed to receive visits by night from couriers sent by his 
agents in London. These men struck off at the cross-roads, 
followed the old road over the moor, and rode along the causeway 
through the marsh, sometimes to a rendezvous at the old mill, 
sometimes to the Grange itself. It happened that I myself had 
occasion to ride by night over much the same course. Joe Rayner 
had determined to set up as highwayman x 

“So that’s it!” exclaimed Oliver involuntarily, and then 
blushed as all eyes were turned upon him. 

“Two circumstances favoured him,” the Squire went on. 
*¢ He chanced to meet one day Hobday the Midford tailor carrying 
a misfit suit which I had rejected. He appropriated the coat, 
and vowed that he would shoot Hobday if he breathed a word 
of it. Then he learnt that one of Schreiner’s couriers rode a grey 
horse down from London, and returned the same night on one 
of Schreiner’s browns. Through his brother Tom he had no 
difficulty in persuading Schreiner to let him have the use of the 
grey. You see now, gentlemen, how the rumours of my being a 
highwayman came into being.” 

“That twaddle !”? remarked Captain Mather. ’ 

“ And now Young Jack comes into the story,” said the Squire. 
“ My brother Oliver was naturally indignant at these rumours, 
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and at Jack’s suggestion the two boys spent several nights in a 
hut on the marsh, in the hope of discovering who the highwayman 
actually was. They had no success. Meanwhile another friend 
of mine, who for reasons of his own was acting as postilion at the 
Angel, had become suspicious that Schreiner was in some way 
concerned in this highwayman business, and ventured to the 
Grange to seek an interview with Schreiner. He was kidnapped 
and thrown into the cellar. Schreiner now became fearful that 
the stir aroused by the exploits of the highwayman would lead 
to the discovery of his own secret affairs, and he refused Joe 
Rayner any further use of the grey. The two men quarrelled, 
and Schreiner, with the assistance of his nigger and the London 
courier, tried to drown Rayner one night in the marsh. He was 
saved by the providential appearance of our Fencibles; he heard 
Sherwin’s voice, and s 

“Never!” said the Major. “ Never took ’em out by night.” 

There was a chuckle from Oliver. 

“It was Jack,” he said. ‘‘ He was going out to the hut and saw 
Schreiner lugging a man along in the mist; thought it was Andrews 
—Mr. Seymour, I mean—and imitated Major Sherwin’s voice.” 

“Your croak, Sherwin—what ! ” exclaimed Captain Mather. 

“Well, Schreiner and his men thought it was the Major,” 
the Squire went on, “ and were so much scared that they let their 
victim go. Rayner was naturally enraged. He couldn’t denounce 
them, because his own hands weren’t clean. He stole West’s 
bay horse, to make up for the loss of the grey; but he felt that 
he was coming to the end of his tether, and swore to be avenged. 
Last night he rode to the Grange, tethered West’s horse in the 
drive, crept to the back of the house and set fire to some straw 
in the shed adjoining the servants’ quarters. He hoped to burn 
Schreiner out, and at the same time take his revenge on me for 
the drubbing I gave him. It happened that Schreiner was walking 
about in the grounds, saw Rayner, and fired at him. Rayner 
answered the shot, but neither hit, and Schreiner hurried away to 
the stable, evidently to get another pistol, for the holster of the 
horse there was unbuttoned. But, as we know, he didn’t leave it 
alive. Meanwhile Rayner went on with his work. He was 
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caught at it by another fellow who came up on horseback— 
Schreiner’s courier, no doubt. This fellow shot him; then, I 
suppose, went to the stable, found Schreiner dead, and galloped 
away. Rayner managed to drag himself towards the bay horse, 
but collapsed where Oliver found him.” 

“An extraordinary story!” said Lord Petersfield. “It’s a 
pity the man Rayner was not killed outright, for this is a hanging 
matter for him.” 

“‘ What has become of Schreiner’s nigger ?” asked Mr. Nepean. 
“‘ Everyone else is accounted for.” 

“* He chased Jack, but gave it up when he got to the marsh,” 
said Oliver. ‘‘ We think he may be hiding in the old windmill.” 

*‘ Or wandering about the moor,” said the Squire. ‘“ There’s 
a job for your Fencibles, Major—to hunt him down.” 

“ Certainly; Ill set them going,” said the Major. “ We 
mustn’t leave that little savage at large. I'll ride off at once.” 

The Major’s departure was the signal for the break-up of the 
company. Mr. Nepean and others rode away with him; Dr. 
Young went upstairs to attend to his patient; in a minute or two 
only Lord Petersfield was left of the visitors. 

‘‘T want a word with you, Dashwood,” he said. ‘“‘ Now that 
your name is cleared, you will of course take up the appointment 
I offered you.” 

“Well, sir, I would with pleasure,” said the Squire, “ but 
there are a couple of bailiff’s men in the dining-room, and a 

“Tut, tut! Really, my dear fellow, you must allow me to 
pay them off, and repay me out of your salary. Let us go and 
settle that little matter at once.” 

The two gentlemen left the room together. In the corridor they 
came upon Seymour sauntering with his hands in his pockets. Lord 
Petersfield stared at him; Seymour responded with a sheepish grin. 

“Bob Seymour!” exclaimed my lord. “ What are you 
doing here?” He looked quizzically at the young man’s rough 
clothes and dirty leggings. 

“T must explain, sir,” said the Squire hastily. ‘ Bob was 
under a cloud; a little affair of honour; a meeting at dawn on 
Putney Heath. He was afraid he’d killed his man, and had to go 
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into hiding, in a hut on Black Marsh. But he got tired of solitude, 
and Bricknall gave him a postilion’s job. Luckily I found in town 
that his fears were groundless; the trouble’s over. He can return 
safely to London.” 

“But I must fill out the week with Bricknall,” said Seymour. 
‘He was good enough to give me a job when I was desperately 
sick of my hermit life, and I couldn’t leave him in the lurch.” 

“So you'll drive me to London,” said Lord Petersfield, smiling. 
“You were always a madcap. Now for those men, Dashwood.” 


Later in the day the village was thrown into excitement by 
the result of the search for Juanito. ‘The Fencibles had found no 
trace of him in the windmill, or anywhere upon the moor. But 
when, at Jack’s suggestion, they examined the ground where his 
voice had last been heard, they noticed signs of disturbance in 
the green scum alongside of the causeway. No proof was ever 
discovered of the dwarf’s fate, but it was concluded that, springing 
after Jack in the darkness, he had leapt short of the dry track and 
plunged into the fatal marsh. 

Joe Rayner was not hanged after all. He remained for many 
weeks in the Manor House, and the Squire could not bring himself 
to hand over to justice a man whom he had nursed back to health. 
Some five years later, when Young Jack and Oliver Dashwood 
went to join the cavalry regiment in which they had obtained — 
cornetcies through Lord Petersfield’s influence, they heard a great 
deal about a sergeant-major who, though not the regimental 
riding-master, had such a wonderful way with horses that he was 
entrusted with the preliminary training of the recruits. A day 
or two afterwards they strolled into the barrack-yard as the man 
was concluding a lesson. 

‘“‘ Remember they words 0’ mine,” he was saying to the young 
troopers. ‘‘ Never you go for to ill-treat a horse. Horses is as 
good as you, or better. “Tis all done with kindness. Dismiss! ” 

Jack looked at Oliver; his eyes twinkled. 

“Your brother Lawrence will like to hear that,” he said. 
“ Our Sergeant-major is Joe Rayner.” 
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